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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


AT the beginning of last year, in an Introduction 
to “The Great Commission,” I held out a hope 
that a selection of Sermons might be made for 
publication from the Bishop’s manuscripts, which 
had come into the possession of the Ely Theo- 
logical College. In consequence of this, I have 
received numerous letters pressing for this to be 
done without delay, and not a few of the writers 
asked for particular sermons, with which they 
had been much impressed, to be included in the 
collection. If I have not felt able in all cases to 
comply with the request, I trust that those who 
are disappointed will believe that the choice has 
only been made after much consideration. 

I have been pressed also to write an intro- 


duction bearing upon the Bishop’s preaching, as 
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I did upon his Ordinations; but the two things 
are widely different. He ordained only at Ely, 
and his Ordinations were witnessed by few; he 
preached in all parts of England, and large 
numbers of people heard his sermons. Those 
who had the good fortune to do this know 
already all that could be said, and strangers to 
his preaching can learn best what it was from 
the following pages. These will show far more 
vividly than any words of mine both the special 
characteristics of his style and the general 
principles upon which he unfolded and applied 
the subject-matter before him. 

One thing, however, I should like to say, 
which is, that it will be a happy thing for the 
future of the Church, if a study of the sermons 
of one so deservedly ranked among the very first 
preachers of his time, shall help to convince the 
young clergy, who are still learners, of the value 
of definite dogmatic preaching. I know (for 
the Bishop often expressed his opinion on the 
subject) how deeply he regretted the growing 
practice, among not a few of the popular preachers 
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of the day, of basing their appeals to their con- 
gregations upon purely subjective grounds. Of 
course, there are noble exceptions, and in the 
highest places; but the current of popular opinion 
is strong, and this has unquestionably been 
setting of late towards the style of sermons 
which the Bishop sorely deprecated. 

The course which he took during the last few 
years was not, perhaps, the best to stay the evil, 
but it will at least show how much he felt the 
change. Latterly he very frequently declined 
invitations to preach, much to the disappoint- 
ment of many both in his diocese and in London, 
on the ground that his style of preaching was 
out of date, and that he could not shake off the 
feeling that he was no longer in full sympathy 
with his congregations. 

It is right to explain that, if some of the 
sermons here printed appear to terminate some- 
what more abruptly than we should have ex- 
pected, the reason is that they were preached for 
local and special objects ; and it has been thought 
better on the whole, even at the risk of apparent 
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incompleteness, to omit matter of no general 
interest. 

One exception has been made in Sermon XVI., 
which was preached in the Chapel of S. Chad’s 
College, Denstone. The principles of the Founda- 
tion of “the Woodard Schools” are so truly 
Catholic, and destined, it is hoped, to exercise 
so large an influence on the religious education 
of the Middle Classes in this country, that I felt 
fully justified in letting it be thus widely known 
what the Bishop had said in reference to them. 
I cannot doubt that some at least of the many 
well-wishers to the Society of S. Nicolas, will 
feel strengthened in their purpose, when they 
read that one whose judgment was never lightly 
given, expressed his belief that on this work, 
“more than on any other single enterprise, 
depends the prosperity of the Church of England 
in the coming years.” 

Many difficulties have been met with alike in 
selecting the most suitable sermons for publica- 
tion from a large number of manuscripts, and 
also in deciding which reading to adopt, where 
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alterations were numerous, for the Bishop made 
it an almost invariable practice to rewrite por- 
tions whenever he intended to preach an old 
sermon. 

It only remains for me to express my gratitude 
for much help in the general work of editing to 
the Bishop’s chaplains and friends of many years, 
the Rev. Canon Evans and the Rev. H. F. St. 
John. 


H. M. L. 
CoLLEGE, ELy, 
Quinquagesima, 1887. 
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The feast of Cabernacles. 


“Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that are Israelites 
born shall dwell in booths.”—Lev, xxiii. 42. 


THERE is a mixture of the joyful and the sad in the 
present Sunday. We are still in the midst of the 
Christmas festival, In our hymns and anthems we 
keep up the remembrance of that miracle of grace, 
the coming of the Lord God in the likeness of man, 
by which the face of the whole earth was renewed. 
And yet, who that stands on the threshold of a new 
year, and looks on to the coming months, must not 
feel solemnized and even oppressed? What a thick 
darkness is it into which we gaze! What an im- 
penetrable mist fills the chamber of the future! 
How vainly do we strive to discriminate the shapes 
and voices which are hidden in it! It is, of course, 
true that really a new year is beginning every day ; 
so philosophy may tell us, and scoff at the serious 
feelings which an imaginary New Year’s Day may 
( VoL. I. B 
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suggest. None the less wholesome is it, none the 
less true to the highest instincts of our nature to 
fasten upon these epochs, to some extent, no doubt, 
arbitrarily fixed, yet growing out of the great order 
of the universe, and to encourage and direct the 
reflections which they prompt. 

Now, the passage of Scripture in which the text 
occurs will help us to do this. It refers to one of the 
most touching institutions of the old Church of God. 
At a certain season of the year, the Jews were 
ordered to take the “ boughs of goodly trees, branches 
of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and 
willows of the brook, and to dwell in booths seven 
days.” There was, perhaps, no more striking cere- 
monial amidst all the complicate provisions of the 
Mosaic law. You must imagine the entire popula- 
tion constructing in the streets or upon the flat 
roofs of the eastern houses, arbours and booths of 
green branches, and in those temporary structures 
residing for a week, occupying the time with re- 
ligious observances and family rejoicings. Sick 
people, the Jewish Rabbis tell us, were excepted, 
and also very young children; but the general 
population forsook the buildings of brick and stone, 
and lodged in these fragile habitations. It was an 
ordinance practicable, of course, ‘only in such a 
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climate as that of Palestine; yet even there in- 
volving some labour, some cost, some inconvenience, 
although that labour and that inconvenience were 
lightened and made pleasant by the general character 
of religious joy with which the whole was invested. 
Now, it is upon the spiritual teaching of this Feast 
of Tabernacles, as it is designated, that we would 
speak. 

I. The immediate object of the institution is 
described in the following verse—“ That your 
generations may know that I made the children 
of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt.” The people were to 
place themselves as much as possible back again 
in that original position of hardness and simplicity 
of living, which had been theirs in the infancy of 
their national existence, before the blessing of God 
had made them a rich and prosperous kingdom. 
The laying aside their acquired habits of ease and 
luxury, and the resuming for a week the rougher 
and less stable habitations of the desert was to 
quicken in them the sense of God’s goodness. The 
green booth, the strong city,—these were the two 
contrasting features of their early and their after- 
life. The realizing thoroughly what they had been, 
was to bring them with devouter adoration to the 
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footstool of Jehovah for that which by His favour 
they had become. 
- Now, quaint as the whole ordinance of this Feast 
of Tabernacles may seem, it was founded upon a 
thorough insight into human nature; it struck at 
the root of a temptation to which we, notwith- 
standing the changes of time and place, are liable 
still. What is that temptation? It is the losing 
sight in the present of God’s leading in the past. ' 
See, first, this in regard to national blessings. 
There is, I think, something calculated to make 
us even afraid in the prolonged prosperity of this 
kingdom. For more than sixty years’ we have been 
free from any warfare which has made us anxious 
about ourselves.. For a century and a quarter no 
battle cry has been heard within our borders... For 
the same time we have been equally free from any 
great internal convulsion. During this period, and 
especially during the last forty years, there has been 
a silent onward progress in material wealth, in the 
amelioration of whatever in law or custom pressed 
harshly upon the different classes of the community. 
We have powers (it has been said) in daily and 
ordinary exercise which former generations would 
have considered fabulous. No similar space of time 


1 This sermon was preached in 1871. 
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can be mentioned in which the advance of a people 
has been so rapid and unchecked. And the colouring 
of our own national fortunes is deepened by the 
darker shadows of what has gone on around us. 
How has the wave of revolution or war. swept over 
well-nigh every member of the family of nations 
to which we belong, often rolling up to our. very 
feet, yet, as by some invisible hand, held back from 
touching us! , 

Nor, in this survey of the past, may we pass 
by the fact, not to be controverted, of. a moral 
change also. The circumstance that the manners 
and language of society in the last century would 
not be tolerated in our own; the keener sense of 
responsibility in those entrusted with high office; 
the more thorough appreciation of the Christian 
brotherhood, which, underlying all the varied classes 
of the community, makes the most widely separated 
still one; the higher tone of public opinion, that 
strange power; the peculiar growth of Christianity, 
which, fringing as it were the mantle of law, 
operates where law cannot reach,—these are distinct 
and most blessed features of the age.: And yet 
it cannot be denied that we live in the midst of 
these mercies of God with: comparatively . slight 
appreciation of them, either in themselves or as 
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flowing from His Hand. The marvellous symmetry 
of God’s Providence, the subtle way in which one 
discovery suggests another, in which one step 
necessitates another, blinds us to the mighty march 
which is really being accomplished ; just as it is the 
gradual advance of the morning light which renders 
the eye insensible to it. We need some Tabernacle 
ordinance, bringing out in sharp contrast what has 
been and what is; some going forth from the present, 
and setting ourselves down in the midst of past 
years, in order to measure what God has done 
for us. 

Nor less with individuals. Are there none of us 
now occupying positions of ease and influence, who, 
in the times that are gone have been other than 
we now are? Can we not tell of days of toil, and 
hours of anxious hopes and fears as to what the 
future of life would be? The future has come, and 
those earlier struggles grow dim in the mist of past 
years. Or it may be the contrast is of another kind. 
How many a sickly boyhood has developed into 
manly strength? How many a long life seemed at 
one time as though it would never be thoroughly 
launched into the ocean of man? The fulness of 
years has been numbered out to us, and we remember 
all faintly the perils of the earlier times. “Ye shall 
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dwell in booths; . . . all that are Israelites born shall 
dwellin booths.” Yea, all! On this New Year’s Day, 
we would bid you go forth from the present to the 
past, and see if there be not in the events of that 
portion of your lives which is accomplished, amid 
much of sorrow, it may be, much of care, enough, 
when thoroughly realized, to call forth, as from 
Israel of old, the rejoicing of a thankful heart before ~ 
the Lord. 

II. But we turn to a different line of thought. 
The great Jewish feasts were commemorative of 
national mercies already vouchsafed, and typical 
of evangelical blessings yet to come. Thus, the 
Feast of Passover perpetuated the recollection of 
the sparing of the first-born of Israel, when every 
family of the Egyptians was wailing for the dead ; 
but it looked on to the atoning death of the 
Redeemer, when it should be said, ‘Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us,” and the whole world 
should emerge out of a harder bondage than that 
of Pharaoh. 

Again, the Feast of Pentecost commemorated the 
arrival of the tribes in the immediate region of 
Sinai, and the promulgation of the law out of the 
fire and the cloud, by the personal descent of the 
Lord God of Israel upon the top of the Mount; but 
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this same Pentecost pointed to the hour when again 
there should be a coming down of the Holy One, 
and the rushing wind and the fiery tongues should 
inspire for their task the heralds of a new and 
better law than that of Moses. 

Similarly, the third feast, the Feast of Tabernacles, 
was at once prospective and retrospective: it recalled 
the dwelling in the booths of the wilderness; it 
pointed on also to a far mightier verity, viz. the 
sojourning of the Son of God Himself in human 
form among men. This is marked emphatically by 
S. John in the opening of his Gospel: “The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” The original 
Greek expresses it thus: “and tabernacled among 
us;” connecting at once the Incarnation with the 
Tabernacle ordinance. So Mede declares, “ What 
this ceremony of Tabernacles aimed at, to have been 
the mystery of our Redemption by God, in the 
tabernacle of our flesh,” and gives various reasons 
for thinking that the Nativity of Christ (which was 
not fixed to the twenty-fifth of December until the 
fourth century) belongs properly to September, the 
month of the Tabernacle Feast. Even so, that going 
forth of the whole people out from their fixed abodes 
for a temporary sojourn in the outer air,—it was the 
shadow of that mystery of godliness yet hidden in 
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the future; the Everlasting Son issuing forth from 
the gate of heaven, and taking up His abode for a 
little space in this under-world; forsaking the glory 
of the height, the House Eternal in the heavens, 
and jostling with the herd of common men; meeting 
face to face the unbelief and sin of a disinherited 
creation. If the Passover pointed to Haster, and 
Pentecost to Whitsuntide, the Feast of Tabernacles 
is no less the anticipation of our Christmas Festival. 

But now observe further: It is recorded that 
the Feast of Tabernacles very speedily fell into 
disuse. Thus, upon the return of the people from 
the Babylonish Captivity, we have an account of the 
finding of the lost Book of the Law, and of Ezra 
noting in it the ordinances of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and teaching the people how to keep it. 
And then it is written, “And all the congregation 
of them that were come again out of the captivity 
made booths, and sat under the booths: for since the 
days of Jeshua the son of Nun unto that day had 
not the children of Israel done so.” It may be 
questioned whether we are to understand that the 
seven days’ Feast, with all its religious observances, 
had been wholly omitted during this long period, or 
whether the special characteristic of the Feast, viz. 
the forsaking their own homes for the arbours of 
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green boughs, had been dropped from carelessness 
or dislike of the inconvenience entailed ; anyhow, we 
have the fact that during a thousand years this 
divine ordinance had been mutilated or wholly 
disused. And this ordinance pointed on to the 
Incarnation of the Lord Jesus. It was to prepare 
them for the tabernacling of the Christ among men ; 
to awaken thought, to suggest inquiry, to colour the 
language and imagery of prophets, to stamp upon 
the popular mind the expectation of some great 
spiritual fact, which should involve self-sacrifice, 
humiliation, the laying aside of ease and wealth. 
The ordinance was disused, and when the spiritual 
fact was accomplished, and the Hternal Son came 
forth from the everlasting doors to dwell in the 
outer world, He was rejected. The Israelitish mind 
was unprepared for the startling wonder, God 
coming down from heaven to tabernacle upon earth; 
unprepared, in part, by the neglect of God’s own 
institutions (for if the law was a schoolmaster to 
bring men to Christ, this Feast of Tabernacles had 
for its special work to lead them to the manger at 
Bethlehem), and refused to accept it. The heavenly 
home was forsaken; the Messiah was in the high- 
ways of the world, and the world received Him not. 

And is there any lesson for us here? Yes, men and 
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brethren, a very fundamental one. It is this. Every 
part of God’s Word is of vital import. There isa 
marked tendency amongst us to reject some doctrines 
as, at any rate, of little comparative moment, or as 
unintelligible, and therefore unpractical. On the 
contrary, we should remember that Revelation is a 
perfect whole; that, like the minuter wheels in some 
complicated engine, every dogma, insignificant as it 
may seem to us, conduces to the completeness and so 
to the efficiency of the divine machinery. The truth 
which to you appears to stand alone, having no 
bearings upon religion generally—drop it out of 
your system, and the whole religious action may be 
paralyzed. What means this dwelling in booths? 
Can we not keep the Feast in our own houses? Why 
this well-nigh childish practice of gathering the green 
boughs, and lodging under their covert in the street 
or on the house-top? How can the voice of prayer 
and of praise be thus rendered more acceptable to 
our God? So reasoned, we can well imagine, many 
a Jewish philosopher, and hence the thousand years’ 
neglect. But, lo! the ordinance was an ordinance 
of God, and that neglect inflicted a moral hurt 
upon the heart of the people. It isso now. We tell 
you not that every truth, that every Christian 
institution, is of equal value, but we argue that 
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every one has its own office, that no one can be 
neglected without spiritual damage. 

And once more, I seem to read in the whole 
history of this Feast of Tabernacles, the duty of 
quietly, perseveringly using the means of grace, 
although we may be unable to discern how they 
are meant to operate. The Israelites were not 
distinctly told of the mystery which that dwelling 
in booths shadowed forth. Even so our Christian 
Sacraments: how they act upon man, how that Bread 
and that Cup operate in preserving the body and 
the soul to everlasting life; how prayer not, only 
disciplines our own selves, but conquers God,—not 
the keenest Christian theologian can explain this. 
The way, ay, ofttimes the end, of what He commands, 
God wraps up still in the darkness which is ever 
around Him. The instrument prescribed appears 
wholly inadequate to the result desired. Often it 
seems a trivial harassing of the mind, an action 
unfit for a philosopher. So seemed to many a 
master in Israel that gathering of green. boughs and 
tenting on the house-roof.. It is God alone Who can 
see how the future is concealed in the present, the 
spiritual in the material; how the issues of eternity 
are involved in the things of time. . “Ye shall 
dwell in booths seven days.” It is ours to perform 
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the riddle. It is with God, when the morning 
breaks, to read unto us the interpretation. 

So, then, let us set our foot upon the new turn of 
the road of life which is opening before us; not over- 
careful to know the end from the beginning, what- 
ever He enjoins content to perform, whatever burden 
He imposes ready to bear, whatever our hand 
findeth to do doing heartily; and the day will 
come when, from a loftier eminence and with a 
keener vision, we shall look back upon the path we 
have travelled, and discern the object of every 
commandment, the operation of every ordinance, 
the ineffable relations of every truth. 


II. 


SMaws Empatience of Things Supernatural. 
“ Our soul loatheth this light bread.”—Noump. xxi. 5. 


One of the most remarkable features of Holy Serip- 
ture is the completeness with which many incidents 
of Old Testament story gather up into themselves 
principles and feelings common to all times, so that 
under the drapery of a life long passed away, you have 
the forms and movements of modern thought. It is, 
of course, this which makes the Bible so lasting an 
instrument of spiritual instruction. We often tire 
of the old tales of Israel and Egypt—of kings and 
prophets, who stand to ourselves somewhat as the 
fossil remains of extinct species do to existent races ; 
yet look a little deeper, and you are even startled 
by the accuracy with which those far-away events 
anticipate in their motive-springs the impulses 
under which we ourselves are acting. 

So with the text. It relates to a complaint of the 
children of Israel as to their sustenance in the 
wilderness. It is the second instance of their dis- 
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content. In the eleventh chapter of Numbers we 
read of an outcry at their being fed with manna only. 
** And the mixt people that was among them” (the 
strangers of Egypt and of other tribes who hung 
about the camp) “ fell a lusting: and the children of 
Israel also” (for the dissatisfaction spread unto them) 
“wept again, and said, Who shall give us flesh to 
eat? ... Our soul is dried away: there is no- 
thing at all, beside this manna, before our eyes.” 
This occurred in the second year of the Exodus. 
Thirty-six years passed, and again the murmur is 
renewed. “The people spake against God and 
against Moses, Wherefore have ye brought us up 
out of Egypt to die in the wilderness? for there is 
no bread, neither is there any water; and our soul 
loatheth this light bread.” 

The second offence is in every way an aggravation 
of the former. For, first, it is a repetition of the 
same offence after a warning judgment; and, next, 
the manna complained of had by the experience of 
a generation been proved sufficient. The word 
translated “light” is a word of contempt. It 
implies that the manna was a despicable substitute 
for ordinary bread, having in it no substance. So 
an old writer explains it: “We are tired with these 
long marches through the desert, and require more 
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solid bread for our support.” That there were 
profounder sources of discontent, may, I think, be 
shown. Let me ask your attention to these more 
hidden springs of the popular dissatisfaction. They 
will furnish a very important lesson. 

I. Try to realize the exact position of the Israelites 
when all this occurred. As we strain our gaze through 
the mist of centuries, what we dimly descry is “a - 
people” subsisting for nearly forty years upon food 
ministered to them by a special providence of God. 
“He clave the hard rocks in the wilderness, and 
gave them drink thereof, as it had been out of the 
great depth. He brought waters out of the stony 
rock, so that it gushed out like the rivers... . He 
commanded the clouds above, and opened the doors 
of heaven. He rained down manna also upon them 
for to eat, and gave them food from heaven.” This 
is not poetry, but sober history. In their complaint 
the people contradict themselves. ‘“ Have ye,” they 
cry, “brought us out of Egypt to die in the wilder- 
ness? for there is no bread, neither is there any 
water ;” and then they add, “and our soul loatheth 
this light bread.” It was not, observe, the lack of 
sustenance, but its quality and the mode of its 
supply which offended them. “Nothing,” says 
Bishop Patrick, “ would satisfy, unless they were 
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brought to a country where bread and water were 
to be had without a miracle.” It is here we touch 
the real essence of their sin. They had grown 
weary and impatient of their supernatural condition 
of life, their manifest leaning upon God, their 
receiving their daily bread by rule and measure 
from His hand. Where in this going forth and 
gathering of “‘ manna” in prescribed quantities, as it 
lay about their tents, was any scope for the exercise 
of intellect, or skill, or industry? What nation had 
ever been kept thus long in the swaddling bands of 
infancy? “Make us a king to go before us”... 
that we also may be like all the nations,” was the 
demand of their descendants, five hundred years 
later. It was the same temper now. Bring us 
unto a land where we may sow and reap and plant, 
where we may develop our own mental and physical 
resources, and go forward like the Egypt we have 
left in the path of national aggrandizement. Weare 
weary of this living from hand to mouth, how we 
know not—* Our soul loatheth this light bread.” 

My brethren, here is a great picture, and I must 
needs think it is in large measure the picture of 
ourselves. In this impatience of a preternatural 
mode of life, may we not read a forecast of a preva- 
lent temper in our own day? 
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The Church of God is a part of a supernatural 
order of things. In the doctrine of the ascended 
Christ having carried our manhood to the right hand 
of the Father, and thence as God-man watching 
over and directing (Himself an integral portion of 
it) His spiritual kingdom upon earth—presenting 
its prayers, pleading for it with His own prayers, 
rejoicing in its triumphs, sympathizing with its 
failures—you have the root of a more than earthly 
organization. And this runs throughout. That 
the Holy Ghost dwells in the Church continuously, 
a Spirit in it of counsel and might; that the impulses 
to good which we feel within, the dissatisfaction of 
which we are sensible when we have been betrayed 
into sin, are not the promptings and uprisings of 
our own hearts, but the whisperings of encourage- . 
ment or rebuke by the Spirit of God to the spirit of 
man; the whole system of Sacraments ; the Baptismal 
gift—an imparting to the infant the beginnings of 
divine grace; the Lord’s Supper—a strengthening 
of that spiritual grace, a renewing of the union 
between each faithful recipient and the God-man 
upon His throne,—all these truths which constitute 
the Church system as distinguished from any mere 
ethical system of man, which make the Church to be 
the Church of Christ, and not a society incorporated 
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by human law for the promotion of morality, place 
it at once beyond what we understand by natural 
laws, and make its members a portion of the unseen 
and the heavenly. 

And now, what is the attitude of the world to this 
spiritual system? Is it not weariness and impatience? 

Let us distinguish for a moment. 

Of course, such a supernatural system as I have 
described will always have to contend with intellec- 
tual unbelief. There will always be difficulties 
honestly felt and reasoned out; objections historical 
and scientific. So it has ever been; for all that 
we hear of this kind now has no real title to the 
originality to which it pretends. And it is the 
business of pastors and theologians to be ready to 
meet the attack as it varies superficially, according 
to the fashions of the age, with weapons suited to 
the thought of the age. But, after all, the men who 
have really reflected, and investigated, and reasoned 
with diligence and learning, are proportionally 
few. And it is not of these I now speak. But 
outside these there is a ring, wider and less worthy 
of respect, of men who have read little, and studied 
less, and reasoned least, who class themselves with 
free-thinkers from self-conceit and weariness of the 
supernatural in religion. They have grown tired of 
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hearing the same old teaching of the work of Christ 
and His Spirit, the privilege of prayer, the efficacy 
of Sacraments. There is no room (so it seems to 
them) for the play of intellect in all this. This 
“light bread” does not supply, they will tell you, 
mental food of substantial quality sufficient for the 
hard-headed men of the nineteenth century; it 
stops progress, it bars research. They would fain 
break into fresh plains and pastures new. Hence 
arises a distaste for truths and practices which they 
have not disproved, but of which they have grown 
weary. What is this but the cry from the desert 
uplifted again? What is it but to resent the call to 
live spiritually, not by their own natural force of 
character and appreciation of right and wrong, but 
by supernatural revelation and supernatural helps? 
And let me point out that there are characteristics 
of the Church of England which more than ordinarily 
lay her members open to this snare. The Church 
of England unhesitatingly claims to be a Branch of 
the one Catholic Church. All that the Universal 
Church affirms as to Divine gifts and graces, the 
Church of England affirms also. You cannot study 
the Prayer-book without perceiving that in every 
page is enshrined the great principle of the super- 
natural. Sacraments are not empty signs, but 
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effective instruments, “whereby that saving grace 
which Christ originally is, He deriveth severally to 
every member.” The Holy Ghost is throughout 
recognized as governing and sanctifying the whole 
Body. The book throughout is the manual of a 
Body which assumes to be not a humanly organized 
society, but a Kingdom inhabited by a Divine Spirit, 
Who animates and moves the visible machinery. 

But while this is so, the Church of England has 
never, like the Church of Rome, encouraged men to 
speculate and dogmatize upon the mode of God’s 
working. She has been content to walk in twilight, 
to leave much unexplained, to be satisfied with 
statements of doctrine less sharp than, on many 
subjects, they might have been. Hence, on the one 
hand, those who want honesty and truth and sober- 
ness without religious faith, are estranged from her. 
The Church of England is no home for those who 
cannot receive the doctrine of a living Christ, 
working by His Spirit in and by His own Ordi- 
nances; and, on the contrary, she does not altogether 
satisfy those who would (like the Church of Rome) 
close up every avenue of thought, crush out every 
questioning by a hard and unsympathizing dog- 
matism upon minutest points, with the result of 
certainly risking Truth. 
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Hence a double temptation, to be impatient of our 
spiritual position because it is supernatural, to be 
impatient because it is not supernatural enough. 
This, it may be safely affirmed, is the secret of many 
a secession to Rome, of many a falling off into 
infidelity. Men yearn for fresh expeditions of dis- 
covery, on one side or the other, into the thick dark- 
ness which encircles the little spot on which their 
feet rest. About that middle path which our Church 
markedly amongst the Churches of Christendom calls 
her children to tread, the temptation to weariness 
more especially hangs. The eager, self-trusting, 
restless spirit loatheth this light bread. 

II. So far I have tried to draw out the particular 
temper of mind which constituted the sin of the 
Church in the wilderness, and constitutes our temp- 
tation still. Let me turn for a few minutes to some 
of the positive lessons to be learnt. 

And, first, I would say, if it be so that we are, 
by our Baptism into Christ, set in the midst of a 
supernatural system, let us recognize it heartily. You 
may, some of you, have to defend your faith against 
the secularist lecturer or infidel companion. The 
attack will probably be made not upon the Gospel 
as a whole, but rather upon some special part of it, 
as the credibility of miracles, the power of prayer, 
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the use of Sacraments. Now, there is a disposition 
in many to begin the defence by abandoning some 
of the outworks of the fortress, to lighten the ship 
by casting overboard a portion of the cargo, to give 
up some blessed truth to save the rest. Vain 
effort! If the religion of Jesus Christ be essentially 
a supernatural religion, then, as you cannot wholly 
get rid of the supernatural without getting rid of 
the religion itself, indeed, you do not advance far 
by giving up in this or that point. I do not, of 
course, mean that you are to maintain every idle 
tradition ; but it is, I believe, a mistake to count it 
so much gain whenever, by some new interpretation 
of the Bible or some lowering of Church doctrine, 
you seem to have brought down a great wonder to 
the level of ordinary life. You may appear at the 
moment to have got over a difficulty : a similar 
difficulty will be sure to spring up in another 
quarter. It must be so, if upon the Son of Man the 
angels of God, as on a ladder set up between heaven 
and earth, are ever ascending and descending ; if the 
Christian religion be the unveiling to this world the 
powers of the world to come. 

2. Again, the Israelites spoke contemptuously of 
“this light bread,” as though it were not enough 
to sustain their strength. Yet for nigh forty years 
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it had proved sufficient. Is it not so with our most 
holy Faith? What is it which has led on this country 
from barbarism to its present power and wealth and 
civilization? The religion of Jesus Christ. What 
is it which has abolished serfdom, and made every 
artizan a free citizen, to work where he will and in 
what craft he will, with the field open before him ; 
to rise as others have done, not only to riches, but 
to high honour and influence? The religion of Jesus 
Christ. If it is the creative hand of God Almighty 
which has stored the soil of this our Yorkshire! with 
its abundant mineral wealth, it is the revelation of 
Christ which, by promoting freedom, by educating 
the young, by fostering the sacred feeling that we 
all are brethren, has trained our fathers and ourselves 
to turn to good account the coal and the iron which 
lay hid beneath our feet. ‘“ When Israel was a child 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” 
So has the Faith of Christ led us on as a nation unto 
this hour. What marvellous changes have the walls 
of this grand old church witnessed! How under its 
shadow have cruelty and oppression and ignorance 
melted into security and independence. And (this is 
what I would urge) of all these changes, so far as 
they have been for man’s honour and happiness, the 
+ This sermon was preached in the parish church of Leeds. 
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religion taught here has been the source and the 
support. Surely it is no “light bread” which has 
placed the Christian nations, and this nation amongst 
them, in the forefront of the world’s progress. 

And this leads me to a last thought. In the 
supernatural character of the spiritual Kingdom in 
which our Baptism has placed us lies the great 
encouragement to adopting a high line of action in 
our daily life. If we had only our natural disposition 
to rely upon, we might shrink from making a 
profession of religion from a dread of falling short. 
Here is the difference between the service of God and 
every other pursuit. In running after the prizes 
of this world a man rightly measures his own 
strength, his health, his skill, his knowledge ; and, if 
he is wise, forbears to aim too high. Not so with 
Christian holiness. Why? Because to reach the 
topmost round of the ladder here depends not only 
upon himself, but upon the grace of God, which will 
help him. And because there is no limit to that grace 
unto them that seek it, therefore there is not one 
amongst you, however weak your own hearts, how- 
ever tempted and tried you may be, who cannot be 
numbered amongst the saints of God. The Bread 
from heaven, in the power of which you may walk 
unharmed through the furnace of the world’s temp- 
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tations—it lies round about your doors. It is to be 
found in the might of prayer, in the grace of the 
Blessed Sacrament, in the power of that great plead- 
ing at the right hand of the Father, which, com- 
menced by Jesus Christ Himself for each member 
of His Body, is taken up and echoed on by all the 
ranks of the Church militant on the earth, and the 
Church at rest in Paradise. Light bread it may be 
in the eyes of the mixed multitude, but in very deed 
the power of God unto salvation. 

“Lord, evermore give us this Bread.” Let this 
be your prayer to-night, that here through the ages 
to come, as in the ages gone, in this church may be 
thankfully gathered by those who dwell around, 
the Bread of Heaven: the Bread which has made 
Apostles and Martyrs strong unto death, which has 
enabled the weak to resist ‘sin, and the strong to 
bear patiently for Jesus’ sake; the Bread by which 
we, too, may overcome the evil in us and around us, 
and win our way through the wilderness of this 
world and the black waters of death to the light 
and the glory beyond. 


IT. 
The Meath of Moses. 


“So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of the Lord.”—Drort. xxxiv. 5. 


Two great pictures of the deaths of God’s saints are 
set forth in the Old Testament; one in its surround- 
ings intensely human, the other enveloped in an 
atmosphere of the most mysterious solemnity and 
awe. The first picture is that of the death-bed of 
Jacob. It is just such a departure as takes place 
again and again. The old patriarch is delineated as 
worn out with the infirmities of age. “ Behold, one 
told Joseph, Thy father is sick.” At that message 
the great ruler of Egypt takes his two sons and goes 
down forthwith to his father’s house. The old man 
receives tidings of his approach, and gathers up all 
his faculties for the last interview with his favourite 
child. “Israel strengthened himself and sat upon 
the bed.” After this first effort he causes to be sum- 
moned around him all his sons; and as they stand 
beside him pours forth words of counsel, of reproof, 
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of promise, according to the need of each individual 
character. Then he seems to recognize that his work 
on earth is done—that he has fulfilled his task, and 
has no more to do with this world. “When Jacob 
had made an end of commanding his sons, he 
gathered up his feet into the bed and yielded up the 
ghost.” What a wonderful naturalness is there in 
this whole picture! It is an event of nigh four 
thousand years ago. The pyramids had not cast 
their shadow over the sands of Mgypt when it 
occurred. Yet, as we read, it seems a tale of yester- 
day. 

The Bible describes another death—that of Moses, 
the founder of the Jewish polity. The first chapter 
of Hebrew history is closed. The penitential sojourn 
in the wilderness is approaching to its end. The 
people are about to go forth on their career of 
conquest and settlement. Not, however, under their 
great leader are they to arise and take possession. 
His eye is not dim, nor his natural strength abated. 
Human speculation might predict for him years of 
further activity. But to himself there is no such 
hope. To him it had been said by the Voice which 
his soul knew well, that he should see the future 
home of his race, but enter not in. “And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, . . . Get thee up into this moun- 
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tain Abarim, unto mount Nebo, . . . and behold the 
land of Canaan, ... and die in the mount.” And 
now the moment has arrived. Moses, too, like Jacob, 
has blessed the twelve tribes into which the twelve 
sons of Jacob had multiplied; but, not in their 
presence, upon his bed, must he give up the ghost. 
He, too, has spoken his latest words to them. He, 
too, has done with earth; and lo, he turns to the 
destined hill. He goes forth to his appointed place. 
No man follows him. Alone he climbs, with that 
strong step which age had not weakened, the 
mountain side. Alone he gazes forth upon the 
outspread of valley and hill. Alone with God— 
how we know not—he dies. “And He buried him.” 
No mortal hand digs the grave, or shrouds the 
dead prophet’s clay. No mortal eye beholds the 
funeral pomp. Angel ministries lay him to his 
rest, “and no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day.” 

Upon this wonderful end of the great lawgiver’s 
life we would now speak. 

I. There are three kinds of events meeting us on 
the page of Scripture: Those which take place in 
the course of nature, although with perfect correct- 
ness referred to the hand of God; those which 
are indisputably above the usual laws of nature; 
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and between these, a third class of events, which, 
although possibly not supernatural, are yet involved 
in a darkness which baffles our endeavours to pene- 
trate. The death of Moses is of a mixed character. 
In itself it may have been quite natural, but there 
is about it a veil which we cannot pierce; and there 
are passages in the New Testament which deepen 
the mysteriousness of the narrative in Deuteronomy. 
Thus, you have the recorded appearance of Moses in 
glory on the Mount of Transfiguration, in union 
with Elijah, whence it has been thought that Moses, 
too, was withdrawn from the earth without any 
separation of soul and body. Again, we have S. Jude 
alluding to a contest between Michael the archangel 
and Satan, over the body of Moses; as though the 
burial of the dead prophet by the angels of God 
had been opposed by the powers of evil. We do not 
pretend to explain these passages; but it is worth 
observing how they chime in with the Old Testa- 
ment story of the manner of Moses’ death, as with 
no other departure. 

But, although the whole secret escapes us, the 
history has some profound spiritual lessons. What 
are these? 

Now, from a mere human point of view, the dying 
of Moses at the very borders of Canaan must have 
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been to Israel a sore perplexity. Strange that the 
great chief should have led them so far, and not 
have completed his task! Stranger still the moral 
character of the event! Moses was shut out from 
Canaan because upon one occasion they so provoked 
his spirit, that he spake unadvisedly with his lips. 
Could it, then, be that one trespass would exclude 
for ever from God’s favour? The man, so grand in 
his faithfulness, touched with his feet the borders of 
the promised land, but might not enter in. One 
hasty speech, one fault, opposed an insuperable bar 
to his sharing what thousands of inferior spirits were 
to enjoy. 

Now, the truth which would seem of necessity 
forced upon the dullest minds by such a providence 
of life and death is this—“ the certainty of a reward 
out of this world.” We find no positive mention in 
the Pentateuch of a future life. Temporal promises 
are alone held out by Moses to the people. It is not 
until a later age, in the Prophets and the Psalms, 
that the idea of a resurrection and immortality is 
presented. Yet never, perhaps, was the verity of a 
life beyond the grave, of a rest remaining for the 
children of God after death, preached more emphati- 
cally to a nation than from the mountain upon which 
the marvelling tribes sought for Moses, and found 
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him not. For observe, that he who had chosen to 
suffer affliction with the people of God above the 
royalties of Egypt, who had spoken with God face 
to face, should go altogether without his reward, 
could never have been a thought admitted by the 
grossest intellect. If Moses had led them over 
Jordan and settled them in their inheritance, and 
then, having so accomplished his task, had died 
surrounded with the glory of a completed enterprise, 
he might have seemed to have received his recom- 
pense; but in that sudden cutting off in the midst 
of his yet unwithered strength, in that solemn 
announcement that God had told him to ascend the 
mountain and die—oh, here was a voice, as from 
heaven itself, bidding the whole people learn that 
[beyond death was reserved God’s great reward. At 
the moment when about to possess the temporal 
promises, when every heart beat high at the near 
anticipation of the good land across the floods of 
Jordan, they were called, as it were, to lift up their 
hearts and follow the greatest Israelite over deeper 
waters and into a nobler heritage. When they were 
entering, each man upon his portion, where would 
be Moses, who had brought them out of Egypt? 
Surely, in all that multitude, not a soul but must 
have thought of him, not a heart which would not 
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have answered, “ He is in a land of which this, our 
Canaan, is but a dim shadow.” 

And so the death of Moses at the beginning of 
the history of Israel finds its counterpart in nothing 
less than the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. To the 
men of his day it was a very bringing life and 
immortality to light. Who can tell what high 
thoughts, what yearnings after more than earthly 
honours and earthly prosperity, may have been 
awakened by the departure of their leader out of 
this world, at the moment of their long-looked-for 
settlement in the good land? Ay, and we may 
conceive also that as the fellowship of prophets 
opened wider by their teaching to the eye of faith 
the everlasting doors, even later generations may 
have been strengthened in their hope of a heavenly 
reward, by the recollection that the earthly Canaan 
had never been trodden by the feet of Moses; and so 
from that lonely dying of the Lord’s servant on the 
height of Pisgah, from the tradition of that myste- 
rious burial by God Himself, as in later times by 
the remembrance of the new tomb in Joseph’s 
garden, holy souls may have drawn ever fresh hopes 
of future glory, and have themselves learnt to 
depart hence in fuller assurance, because, not amid 
the vines of Eshcol, having tasted the new corn of 
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the land, but within the confines of the wilderness, 
without sharing the earthly recompense, Moses the 
servant of the Lord had died. 

II. But, when we have traced thus far the connec- 
tion of Moses’ death with the doctrine of “life 
everlasting after death,” there are various points 
belonging to this main doctrine upon which we have 
to speak. What comes out with such sharpness in 
the whole story of Moses’ death is the personal 
dealing of the Lord God with the dying man. “ The 
Lord spake unto Moses in that self-same day, saying, 
Get thee up into this mountain and die.” And the 
latest record of all: “And He (God) buried him in 
a valley in the land of Moab, and no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre.” What a marvellous coming forth 
' of the Lord God out of the thick darkness is here! 
JL_cannot.interpretto~you-all-that-is-writtél, but it 
assured ]y..brings..God.wery..nigh. Moses must die; 
but no human friend may wait upon that hallowed 
death-bed, no human eye may watch the ebbing of 
that preternatural strength, no human hands may 
lay that flesh, which had shone with the reflection of 
the uncreated glory, in the dust. God will be all in 
all to His servant; about him to protect him, above 
him to draw him upwards, beside him to uphold, 
beneath him to sustain. Comfort and help in the 
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dark hour must come to Moses direct from God. 
The utterances which hang around that solitary 
departure are the divine words, “I, even I, am thy 
shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” 

Observe two.things bene :— 

Frei, how distinctly are we drawn away from the 
notion of mere temporal success as the reward of 
Christian effort. Moses’ reward is not here, but 
hereafter; it is not Canaan, but God. Gine-meyour~ 
atientionforwan-instant. God has graciously per- 
mitted a variety of secondary motives to influence 
us, but He will be Himself the First and alone 
sufficient motive. Again and again we are met with 
proofs of this. Self-respect, the desire of reputation, 
eagerness for results, present pleasure in our employ- 
ment, will carry a man for some time through 
laborious duties; but there invariably ensues a 
season of weariness, if no higher impulse be in his 
heart. The sameness of the task begets carelessness, 
success generates indolence. That which will alone 
support us to the end in the cause of truth, of charity, 
of Christ, is the felt consciousness of “ serving God.” ) 
In proposing Himself, here and hereafter, as the 
Alpha and Omega of the rational creature’s life, 
God has set forth the alone true end of living, the 
alone motive which is independent of success, which 
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becomes ever more stimulating as time rolls on, and 
so has a tendency to produce ever-increasing energy; 
which takes at once out of the list of failures all 
those careers of honour and usefulness, which are 
often so strangely cut short at the most critical 
moments; which, with regard to such shortened 
lives, makes what would otherwise be the disap- 
pointment of a man’s hope the consummation of 
his highest will. 

Remi, in that dying of Moses upon the hill-top 
alone with God we learn a great deal as to our 
preparation for our own departure. 

Neowit is a niost singular feattre of the Jewish 
law, that whilst it abounds with ceremonial observ- 
ances for all the great incidents of life, it has no 
ceremonial prescribed for the dying man. At eight 
days old, the Law met the infant with its Circum- 
cision, and from that moment it followed him, step 
by step, with some religious direction. But there is 
no provision for the death-bed. Contact with a corpse 
necessitated a long ceremonial cleansing, but for 
the dying there was no rule. Just where we might 
have expected the system of ordinances to become 
most precise and elaborate, there is nothing. And 
we may scarcely think this to have been uninten- 
tional. Rather are we here taught what is the true 

Le of all religious ordinances. 
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Amongst us Christians there are two contrary 
errors on this head, each equally injurious. Thus 
you have some people treating all outward ordi- 
nances with contempt, putting aside Sacraments and 
Sacramental rites as things which cannot profit. 
On the other hand, the grace of Sacraments has in 
times past been so exaggerated as to leave scarcely 
any scope for the exercise of the individual con- 
science and will. Against these two extremes Moses, 
in life and death, bears witness. In the law which | 
he gave, and in the manner of his own departure, 
he seems to teach us very solemnly that we can 
neither dispense with ordinances, nor may they be 
unto us all in all; that it is the work of ordinances 
to mould and strengthen the character and heart, 
fettering with a gracious bondage the free spirit, 
but only to fortify it, and train it for going forth 
alone to meet its God; that after the closest and 
devoutest attendance upon Church ordinances, there 
remains still to be done a close, personal work in 
the deep of the soul, which must be wrought by a J 
man’s self, with none but his Makerf that external” 
ordinances, like dear friends, follow us to a certain 
point, but no further. There is a line which when 
they have reached their task is accomplished. Yes, 
an hour is fast approaching to every one of us in 
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which we must needs be as much alone as Moses 
upon the hill of Nebo, full of hopes and fears with 
which no stranger can intermeddle, under which, if 
the soul is to have any stay, it must cast itself 
directly and immediately upon God. What an 
infinite gulf is there between the dying man and 
the loving hearts around his bed! The living strive 
to sympathize, they would exhaust themselves upon 
him whom they are about to lose. But, after all, in 
the secret places of their being are interests and 
anticipations which are wholly passed from him. The 
world in which they stand, and will again move and 
act, is no longer his world. What to them is sub- 
stance, has to him already become shadow. Ah! 
there is the whole height of Nebo between him 
whom Death has stricken and the loving ones whose 
hands minister to his bodily wants. The dying 
man is ever alone. But in that awful solitude of the 
summoned soul are, for those who have walked 
faithfully, manifestations of a Diviner Presence than 
it has known before, revelations of a Saviour more 
close and visible, pointings by the very finger of the 
Holy One to a better home; so that where human 
friends follow not, and even Divine ordinances cannot 
come, there is lack of nothing. And this is the teach- 
ing of the history before us. It tells us how, if we 
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have used His ordinances devoutly in the days of 
health, God, in our spirit’s sorest need, will Himself 
be unto us even more than these; in His own Divine 
Personality supplying the latest wants of the creature 
He has made. Here is one blessed lesson bequeathed 
to the Christian for ever by that dying of Moses 
upon the hill, away from all earthly help, alone 
with his God. 

Men and brethren, it is the raising and sanctify- 
ing the motives of what you do that the whole 
subject presses on you. Moses, having no part in 
the earthly heritage, unassisted in his last extremity 
by earthly aids—does he not warn us what should | 
be the spring of our action, the source of our 
strength ?—even that God with Whom we, too, in 
our appointed hour must, in unutterable solitude, lie 
down and die. 


LV. 


The Power of Christ's WPresence in restraining 
Lil. 


“Until all the people were passed clean over Jordan.”— 
JOSHUA iii. 17. 


Waar really severs Scripture history from profane 
history, so as to render it always, under every 
variety of time and place, a proper element in 
our religious services, and to make it supply ever 
abundant food for devout meditation? It may be 
answered that in Scripture we read the ways of God 
with men; but this is, of course, equally true in 
regard to the annals of Greece and Rome, and of our 
own country. There are events in the history of Eng- 
land upon which sermons might be founded every 
wit as apposite and edifying as those which have 
for centuries been based upon the history of Israel. 
It is not the holiness of the agents employed. 
The judges of Israel and the kings of Israel are as 
evil in heart and life oftentimes as other rulers. 
Nay, the chosen servants of Jehovah are frequently 
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exceedingly imperfect as to moral character. Great 
lives are flecked with great sins. It is part of the 
instructive power of the Bible that it should so be. 

Again, it can scarcely be affirmed that the miracu- 
lous nature of many events related in Holy Scripture 
give to it its special value as a lesson book of 
religion. There are visitations of justice and love 
in many a national record, ay, in many a private 
biography, as startling and as solemn as anything 
which we read in the Bible. 

But the main distinctive mark between the 
Israelitish history and every other lies, we think, 
in its close connection with the life, the ministry, 
the present government of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Eternal principles of equity, great laws of the moral 
world, are again and again illustrated by all history. 
The history of the Jews is full of Christ Jesus. He 
interpenetrates every part. Common circumstances 
seem to receive just such a colouring as makes them 
finger-posts pointing to Him. Some little incident 
gives to an otherwise ordinary occurrence a definite 
Christian aspect. It is not that ingenious minds 
have turned these things into allegories. The secret 
is deeper than this. 

The passage of the river Jordan by the hosts of 
Israel, under the captaincy of Joshua, is our subject. 
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What the passage of the Red Sea was to Moses and 
the people upon entering the wilderness, the passage 
of the Jordan was to Joshua and his generation 
upon leaving it. A miracle was wrought in either 
case, a miracle similar in some sort. As the waves 
of the Red Sea, so the waters of Jordan were dried 
up, and the multitude passed safely through the 
God-made road. But there are other features in the 
later miracle which are full of spiritual truths, and 
to which we now turn. 

I. The story is this: The time had now arrived 
when the entrance into the Promised Land was to 
be accomplished. Palestine is cut off, on the eastern 
side, from the rest of the world by the valley of the 
Jordan—a deep trench dug, as it were, by nature to 
protect the land. To cross that valley and river 
was to enter Canaan. It was the spring of the year ; 
the river was in its usual state of flood, filling not 
only its proper channel, but even a second bed. On 
the edge of the broad stream stood a company of 
priests bearing the Ark of God. The sacred symbol, 
usually placed for security in the centre of the host, 
on this day occupied the front. About a mile in 
the rear was the mass of the people. And now the 
Divinely fashioned barrier of the Holy Land is 
Divinely broken. “As they that bare the Ark were 
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come unto Jordan, and the feet of the priests that 
bare the Ark were dipped in the brim of the water, 
. . . the waters which came down from above (i.e. 
from the north) stood and rose up uponan heap. . . 
and those that came down toward the sea of the plain 
(i.e. the waters southward of the line of passage), . 

failed, and were cut off.” ‘“ What ailed thee, O thou 
sea, that thou fleddest: and thou Jordan, that thou 
wast driven back?” The picture presented is of 
the descending stream, not parted asunder, as we 
generally fancy, but, as the 114th Psalm expresses it, 
turned backwards; the whole bed of the river left 
dry through its long windings, the huge stones of 
the bottom lying bare, to be broken up and built 
into a memorial of that day. Nor was it a mere 
momentary reflux of the stream. How long a time 
was required for the multitude, including women 
and children, to cross we know not; we read that 
“the people hasted and passed over.” But with all 
their haste long hours must have been needed. 
And all the while, still and motionless, in the midst 
of the channel, stood the priests bearing aloft the 
Ark of God, the mystic key which had rolled back 
the watery gates and held open still the wondrous 
doorway. ‘And the priests that bare the Ark of 
the Covenant . . . stood firm on dry ground in the 
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midst of Jordan, and all the Israelites passed over 
on dry ground, until all the people were passed 
clean over.” 

Here is the distinctive feature of this miracle. 
It is not in the drying up the waters—that had 
been done before at the Red Sea—but in the power, 
as it were, of the uplifted Ark to stay the return of 
the water-floods. Let us examine into the spiritual 
significance of this. 

The Ark, then, you must remember, was the 
recognized symbol of the Presence of Jehovah, the 
Covenant God of Israel. This comes out again and 
again. Thus throughout their desert wanderings, 
as morning after morning the Ark was lifted 
and carried forth, the watchword rang through 
the host, “Let God arise, and let His enemies 
be scattered ;” and every night as, at the close of 
a weary march, the Ark was lowered and deposited 
in its resting place, the evening hymn went 
up, “Return, O God, unto the many thousands of 
Israel.” So in the later days of Eli, when a critical 
encounter was expected between Israel and the 
Philistines, the Ark of the Lord was, by the 
common voice, fetched out of Shiloh, that its near 
presence might ensure victory ; and on its arrival, 
the awe which it inspired extended even to the 
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enemy. ‘The Philistines were afraid, for they said, 
God is come into the camp.” Hence its sacredness ; 
so that no unauthorized hand might touch it, no 
curious eye gaze into it. The Ark in the midst of 
Jordan was, then, the manifested Presence of God 
among the people. And here is the spiritual 
teaching of the chapter. In that wonderful picture, 
“the Symbol of the Divine Presence, high and lifted 
up, holding at bay the rushing waters through the 
long day, until every child of the chosen race had 
passed safely through,” I read the great truth of our 
present position, the mystery of the dispensation 
under which we are living; the Incarnate God, the 
Man Christ Jesus, the Hternal Word made Flesh, 
standing between us and the hosts of darkness, 
restraining their malice and their power until the 
number of the elect shall be accomplished, and the 
great multitude which no man can number shall be 
gathered into their inheritance. 

There is, I think, no more solemn view of our 
spiritual position than this. 

However much it may be the tendency of modern 
thought to deny the reality of evil spirits, the 
Bible teaches, with a uniform and unfaltering voice, 
that we are not only tempted from within, by our 
own passions and frailties, but that we are girt 
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about by millions of spiritual enemies, full of 
hatred, deceit, malignity; that ‘we wrestle not 
against’ flesh and blood (alone), but against 
principalities and powers.” We cannot pretend to 
explain the mystery of the prolonged existence 
(under the sufferance of the Almighty) of this 
“spiritual wickedness in high places.” It runs up 
into the deep midnight of the fall of the angels, 
their refusal to worship the revealed Son of the 
Father, their casting out of heaven, the creation of 
man to supply their room. 

To the power of this kingdom of darkness Jesus, 
the Incarnate Son, is ever set forth as the counter- 
power. His earthly life does but bring out to 
view His continued action with regard to the rebel 
angels. He rebuked, we are told, the evil spirit. 
He suffered not the devils to speak, because they 
knew Him. “He, rebuking them, suffered them 
not to speak: for they knew that He was Christ.” 
The whole representation is that of a holding back 
of the power of Satan by the Christ power put 
forth upon it. During the public exercise of His 
ministry (as has been said) ‘“‘His Divine glory 
and power seem to have overawed and overborne 
the hosts of evil.” And this is but a type of 
what was from the beginning, and is now. All 
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along the ages of humanity, man has had his 
hidden Mediator and Advocate with the Father, 
his Friend and Patron, as yet unrevealed to sight, 
in the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. The 
promise to Adam of the Seed of the woman was linked 
in the bonds of Redeemer and redeemed, man and 
the Saviour of man. Hence, while Satan has been 
permitted to go up and down the earth, he has 
never had unlimited power. If Satan would try 
Job, he must wring forth the Divine permission. 
“ And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, all that he 
hath is in thy power: only upon himself put not 
forth thine hand.” Even in giving licence, you 
observe, there is a reining in of the tempter’s malice. 

And so with spiritual assaults. To suggest evil, 
to draw into dangerous positions, to whisper to the 
too ready soul thoughts of sensual indulgence, of 
unlawful gain, to prompt the convenient lie, the 
corrupting scoff, the angry retort, is within the 
power of the tempting spirits. How, we know not. 
They have still avenues of communication with the 
human soul. Half the moral phenomena of our 
existence are inexplicable on any other supposition. 
But, nevertheless, “I will put my hook in thy nose, 
and my bridle in thy lips.’ The force of the 
temptation is reined in by a higher power, so as 
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never to crush the free-will of the creature and 
deprive him of his capacity of choice between good 
and evil. This is the meaning of that promise, 
“God is faithful, Who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able.” Let loose the full 
torrent of Satanic hate, and no man could withstand. 
But this is exactly what God suffers not. And 
hence the safe passage of many a tempted soul to 
the Canaan of rest. The deep waters of the proud 
are driven back. 

Nor less with the Church at large. How, ever 
since the first preaching of Christianity, have the 
hosts of darkness tried to subvert the Kingdom 
of Light! At one period, and that a very early 
one, the false Gnostic philosophy sought to trans- 
figure every doctrine of the Gospel. Later on, a 
mass of superstitious usages well-nigh quenched 
the light of truth. Then has followed a time of 
licentiousness and unrule, casting scorn upon all 
doctrinal statements, treating Oreeds as obstruc- 
tions, and Sacraments as fond superstitions. To 
an extent the enemy has prevailed, yet never so 
far, but that, in the darkest, most evil times, 
Christian souls have been able to walk upright, to 
tread, as on dry ground, the path to heaven and God. 

Once more. It is plainly taught that Satan out 
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only tempts to sin, but invokes God’s wrath upon 
us for the very sin to which he tempts. Hence 
he is called “the accuser of the brethren, which 
accused them before our God night and day.” It is 
as if along the whole course of man’s history the 
voice of the enemy is uplifted against the race 
which he abhors, pleading for their destruction. 
And wherefore does the plea fail? Ah, is it not 
because of that other Voice, so loving and unwearied 
in its intercessions? “If any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
Righteous,” ‘“ Who ever liveth to make intercession 
for them.” ‘“ Itis God that justifieth : who is he that 
condemneth?” So, again, the hostility of Satan is 
baffled, the deeps are held back from overwhelming, 
and God’s servants pass on upon their road. 

Yes, men and brethren, this is the true nature of 
our position; very different from the shallow view 
which they must needs take who allow the reality 
of nothing which is not appreciable by the senses. 
Under that plain commonplace outside which human 
life presents, a double world is carrying on its war- 
fare, a world of light and darkness, a world of evil 
angels and good, a world headed by Christ and 
Satan. Mighty powers of ill are threatening every 
moment to overwhelm; a mightier One is holding 
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back their fury. In the strength of that Arm lies 
alone our security. Therefore we pursue our way, 
and work our work, and enjoy the sunshine of loving 
companionships, and see, beyond, the outline of a 
more blessed home; therefore rank after rank, gene- 
ration after generation come to the margin, and 
descend into the river-bed, and with wives and chil- 
dren walk along the path, safe amid countless perils, 
bodily and spiritual, known and unknown, by night 
and by day, because now, as of old, He Who alone 
can do it—present with us in the line of march, 
standing amongst us, even though men see Him not 
—He holdeth back the water-floods, until all the 
people be clean passed over. 

II. There remains yet a second point on which we 
must touch. It is involved in the text itself. We | 
are not told of the return of the river in its strength, 
as in the miracle at the Red Sea; but it is only 
implied, though not related, with the emphatic 
intimation that the heaped waters were still re- 
strained until every unit of the host had crossed. 
The Ark remained uplifted in mid-channel; the 
mighty Presence which restrained the current ex- 
erted its mysterious power “until (and only until) 
all the people were passed clean over Jordan.” 

We seem to be here brought across that secret 
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counsel of the Most High, according to which the 
present dispensation is to last until a definite number, 
known to God, numbered in His hidden numbering 
of His people, shall have crossed from Time to 
Eternity. This is the teaching of that vision of 
S. John, “I saw another angel ascending from the 
east, having the seal of the living God: and he cried 
with a loud voice... saying, Hurt not the earth, 
neither the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the 
servants of our God in their foreheads. And I 
heard the number of them which were sealed.” We 
stay not to inquire into what is added as to this 
number, 144,000; 12,000 of each tribe. Manifestly 
these numbers are figurative; but the figure implies 
a definite body, written down in God’s Book, whose 
sanctification and salvation is to be complete before 
the end comes. And however mysterious such a 
doctrine may be, it is, if you reflect, in thorough 
accordance with reason. God’s government of the 
world is no thing of chance; His providences do not 
spring out of current events. Nothing is unforeseen, 
nothing unprovided for. All that is and shall be 
lay mapped out clear before Him from the beginning. 
Before the eldest angel began to be, God saw the 
life, the character, of the last man. The whole 
world’s story is the unrolling of a scroll written ere 
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the foundations of the earth were made, a counsel of 
eternity developing itself through the hurrying 
years. So we must believe that the increase of the 
population of a country, the proportion of the sexes, 
the distribution of intellectual and physical gifts, are 
regulated by Him with a fixed purpose. And if this 
be true of natural life and increase, must it not also 
be true of spiritual? He Who has determined before 
the population of this country at every period of the 
nation’s existence, must He not have determined the 
number to be gathered into the Heavenly rest ? 

And, indeed, this is no mere unpractical specula- 
tion. No other doctrine brings out so sensibly our 
own individual standing before God. This Divine 
numbering of the people, it gives the most insig- 
nificant, the youngest child, a definite place in God’s | 
sight. He Who restrained the water-floods until all 
had passed over, must have watched alike the totter- 
ing footsteps of every old man and infant. And 
again, as to the future. Whatever perils be in 
the clouds which to us seem to be gathering over 
the coming years—perils to social order, perils to 
government, perils to faith,—however forces of law- 
lessness and unbelief appear to be mustering to the 
battle, threatening many things yet loved and sacred 
amongst us, the Presence in the midst of us will 
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hold back the deluge until His own work is accom- 
plished. The onward march of humanity will not 
be prematurely cut short, the work of the Church of 
Christ will not be stopped before the time by any 
violence of men or devils; the blessed process ever 
going on—the gathering of great and noble spirits, of 
gentle, loving souls, out of sorrow and strife into a 
greater life and a better service,—this will not be 
interrupted ; there will be no closing of the Book 
of Truth, no staying of the gifts of the Spirit, no 
loosening the fury of the oppressor,—until all the 
people, all whom He knoweth and numbereth and 
calleth by His Name, be clean passed over Jordan. 
With these solemn thoughts let us set foot upon 
the New Year, neither over-fearful nor presumptuous, 
realizing thoroughly the dangers of our path, real- 
izing, too, that on that path the shadow of the Ark 
of God rests. “The Lord is King, be the people 
never so impatient: He sitteth between the Cheru- 
bim, be the earth never so unquiet.” ‘The Lord 
sitteth above the water-flood, and the Lord remaineth 
a King for ever.” Feel this, believe.this, and we 
shall walk the river-bed as though our feet were on 
the rock, gathering out of the perilous road many a 
memorial of helps and deliverances to be a record for 
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“The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon.” —Jupgaxs vii. 18. 


TuERE is something in the story of Gideon which 
makes it stand forth in the Book of Judges with a 
peculiar and lasting interest. It is not only the 
beauty of the man’s personal character, in which, it 
has been said, “there is a sweetness and nobleness 
blended with daring courage, such as lifts us above 
the common region of ancient heroes ;” nor is it the 
magnitude of the deliverance wrought by his hand 
which attracts us, although that deliverance was 
evidently one of the most critical in the annals of 
Israel, so that, centuries after, the Psalmist went back 
in thought to the victory of Gideon as the very type 
of a great triumph, and could think of no more 
terrible destruction for the enemies of his own day 
than that which had overtaken the chiefs of Midian 
—‘ Make them and their princes like Oreb and Zeb: 
yea, make all their princes like as Zeba and Salmana.” 
Tt is not, however, the personal character of Gideon, 
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or the greatness of his military acts, but it is the 
solemn shadow of Christ Jesus and His spiritual 
victory over evil which hangs about the entire 
history, and exercises still the thought and interest 
of a Christian mind. Through the whole narrative 
we seem to hear a deep undertone speaking of a 
conqueror to come greater than he. Thus, the pro- 
phetic language of the Psalmist, describing the silence 
and quietness of the Birth of Jesus Christ— He 
shall come down like rain into a fleece of wool, even 
as the drops which water the earth,” has been thought 
to refer to the fleece of wool spread by Gideon, to 
be a sign of the reality of God’s call, if in the morning 
it should be wet with the drops of heaven, whilst all 
around should be dry. And that this connection of 
thought between the deliverance of Jesus Christ 
and Gideon’s history has some solid foundation seems 
clear from the great Christmas prophecy of Isaiah. 
Isaiah takes his stand upon the “day of Midian’s 
defeat”—the confused noise, the startled camp, the 
garments rolled in blood—when he would delineate 
the terror and recoil of the hosts of hell at the Birth 
of the “Child,” the “Son,” the “ Wonderful,” the 
“ Counsellor.” 

The seventh chapter of Judges and the ninth of 
Isaiah should be read together, if you would see the 
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importance of the history as a well of Christian 
truth. 

Let us note some of the lessons it teaches. 

I. We must briefly recall the story. Gideon, having 
assembled his people to do battle with the hosts of 
Midian, is divinely checked from going forth with 
the whole army, “lest (it is said) Israel vaunt 
themselves against Me, saying, Mine own hand 
hath saved me.” First, therefore, every one who is 
fearful or afraid is bidden to return ; and more than 
twenty thousand go back. The army is thus weeded 
of all the cowards in its ranks. Still the numbers 
are too many, and once more the winnowing fan is 
applied. Brought down to the water’s edge, those 
who fling themselves headlong on the ground to 
quench their thirst are rejected. Those who, more 
self-restrained, take up some water in the hollow of 
their hand are kept. Thus the army, first freed 
from the faint-hearted ones, then from the rash and 
undisciplined, and so reduced to no more than three 
hundred, goes forth to its task. It is impossible not 
to be reminded here of the weak things of this 
world confounding the mighty, in the great spiritual 
conflict between the early Church and the heathen. 
And so of the contemptible instrumentality by which 
the victory was accomplished. Gideon, we read, 
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divided his three hundred into three companies, and 
he put a trumpet in every man’s hand, with empty - 
pitchers, and lamps within the pitchers, And the 
three companies blew the trumpets, and brake the 
pitchers, and held the lamps in their left hands. 
And at the sudden crash, and the blaze of the torches, 
and the shout of Israel, the Midianites, bewildered 
and panic-struck, fled in wild disorder. But what of 
the war cry with which the stratagem, apparently so 
‘childish, really so effective, was accompanied? They 
cried, it is said, ‘““The sword of the Lord, and of 
Gideon.” The words are the key to the whole story, 
ay, and to very much beside—man’s courage and 
God’s arm, man’s wisdom and God’s inspiration. 

In the getting rid of the timid and the headlong, 
we can trace the signs of human wisdom. Very 
natural that panic in an oriental camp, produced by 
the simple device of thé broken pitchers and the 
flashing lamps. Yet who, as he reads, is not sensible 
of the Presence in it all of amore than mortal hand? 
The sword of Gideon satisfies us not as an explana- 
tion. The sword of the Lord leaves the whole pure 
miracle. The truth lies between; and this is. 
summed up in the war cry of the three hundred, 
“The sword of the Lord, and ‘of Gideon.” 

My brethren, beneath the shadow of this same 
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truth it is ours also to live and act. God has been 
pleased to so order His revelation to man that the 
two elements, the earthly and the heavenly, should 
interpenetrate every part, and no one be able to 
draw a sharp line between them. And this really 
constitutes our trial. If God’s hand were more 
visible, the whole probation of our faith and patience 
would be different. Trials we should still have, 
but different from what they now are. Our present 
spiritual trial lies in the mysterious interweaving of 
things earthly and things heavenly, so that belief 
is from time to time in danger of running into 
superstition, and reason of degenerating into unbelief. 

You may see this in reference to the Christian 
Church. “My Kingdom,” said our Blessed Lord, 
“is not of this world.” Even so. It is a Kingdom 
whose laws are drawn from the eternal world, con- 
cerned with the relationships not only of man to 
man, but of man to God. On the other hand, it is 
a Kingdom planted upon the earth, administered by 
men, mixed up more or less with earthly institutions, 
dependent upon earthly rulers, upon earthly wealth, 
for carrying out its sacred objects. And so its 
Divine origin and character is perpetually forgotten 
or denied, and the majority of men regard it as a 
mere human organization, not the City of the Living 
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God. In its work at home and abroad they discern 
human activity, not Divine power; the sword of 
Gideon alone, not the sword of God. 

See the same thing in regard to the Bible. 
Through the whole march of the Books of Scripture, 
from Genesis to Revelation, the human thought 
and feelings of the several writers, and the moving 
and guiding inspirations of the Spirit of God, are 
co-operating. You can trace the diversity of mind 
in the very language of many parts, but under and 
through this diversity you may trace also the 
Presence of an Unchanging Spirit, imparting one- 
ness and consistency to the entire Record. In the 
language of our Advent Collect, it is God who caused 
all Holy Scripture to be written for our learning. 
The writer is human, bringing to the task a man’s 
memory, and diligence, and research. But what he 
writes is not the outcome of this alone, but of the 
motions and overruling influence of a Mightier than 
man. 

Once more, does not the same hold with respect 
to the Sacraments of the Church? The visible 
water and the invisible spiritual gift. The Bread 
and the Cup—the Body and Blood of the Lord ; that 
which is perceptible by the senses, and that which 
wholly escapes the senses; that which man does, 
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that which God works;—the two things constitute 
the very nature of a Sacrament, as they constitute 
also the nature of the Bible. 

It is not, perhaps, difficult to see in some measure 
why God has thus intertwined, in all that concerns 
religion, things earthly and heavenly. Were it nut 
so, one of two results would follow. If God’s 
Presence and working were unveiled and bared to 
the eye, men would either be so overawed by the 
mighty manifestation, as to be no longer free 
agents, or, by custom, would grow insensible to 
what for a while paralyzed their minds. On the 
other hand, that mysterious interweaving of the 
human and Divine which runs through the world 
of nature and of grace, that hidden but most real 
Presence of God in His Church, in His Word, in 
His Sacraments—hidden, yet felt, as chords of music 
are felt, though unheard, by the deaf—is exactly 
calculated to produce a reverential spirit, not 
presuming, but trustful, not self-confident, yet not 
slothful. 

To omit nothing which wisdom and forethought 
can suggest, yet to feel that One greater than 
ourselves worketh in us and around us; to be 
diligent, as though all depended on ourselves alone ; 
to be humble and trustful, as though we could do 
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nothing,—this is the lesson we have to learn. 
Human intellect kicks against this inexplicable 
mixture of the earthly and the heavenly, yet is it 
the note of our whole spiritual warfare, as in the 
days of old—‘* The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon.” 

II. I go on to remind you how the principle of 
the text is the principle which every Parish Church 
should set forth. 

We are met together * to re-dedicate to Almighty 
God this ancient Home of the Faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is a work, not of public subscription, 
but of individual piety and affection. He whom 
God’s Providence has set to minister here, has 
rescued from unsightliness and decay this spiritual 
Resting-place of many generations, and offers it 
anew to God. Why should we have assembled to 
rejoice with him over what has been done? Is it 
only the rescue of an old building from destruction ? 
Is it only the skilful renovation of the half-effaced 
lines of architecture which interests us? Is, in 
short, what has been done a mere question of taste, 
or archeology? Not so. This, again, is the mere 
human side of the picture. There is another, a 
deeper and a truer view, to be taken of such a work. 


1 This sermon was preached in 1885, at the re-opening of 
Little Abington Church, 
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“This is none other but the House of God, and this 
is the Gate of Heaven.” These are not mere 
sounding phrases signifying nothing. They mean 
that, in very deed, when two or three are here, 
gathered in Christ’s Name, He is in the midst of 
them. A church is essentially the Presence 
Chamber of the Great King; not a mere assembly- 
room for men, but a place of meeting with God. 
Around every village church, however few and 
humble the worshippers, hangs something of the 
character of the summit of Sinai when, as it is written, 
“the Lord came down upon the top of the Mount.” 
Now, if you will make this idea permanent in your 
minds, you willsee at once that it is a matter of real 
religion, not of mere taste, that a church should, in 
its beauty, in its order and arrangements, call men’s 
thoughts away from what is of the earth. The 
House of God, just because it is His House, is not, 
ought not to be, like the houses of men. You want 
to get people, when they come to Christ, to leave 
behind, as far as possible, their ordinary associations. 
You want the great and the noble to forego for a 
little space their ease and their indulgences; the 
poor to be drawn out of the recollection of the 
meanness and inconveniences of their ordinary 


surroundings. You want to abate those differences 
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of class which are thought right. and important in 
themselves, but which fade utterly away before the 
sublimer Presence of the Infinite and the Eternal. 
“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon” is here 
unsheathed. It is not the speech of man only to 
which you listen. Under the poorest sermon, under 
the most feeble, stammering utterance, no more, in 
itself, impressive than the crash of Gideon’s broken 
pitchers, the Word of God, the sword of the Spirit, 
will manifest its sharp edge. And the more you 
can make the very stones of the Sanctuary speak of 
this double power, the more chance have you of 
impressing it on the people. 

Once more, many who would like to maintain the 
Church of Christ in England in its present position 
and possessions, often dwell upon the advantage of 
securing in every country village the continuous 
residence of a cultured gentleman, from whom public 
opinion demands a moral life and a kindly attention 
to the wants of the poor; and there can, I think, be 
no doubt of the change for the worse which every 
parish would feel, if the parsonage house were swept 
away from all the nooks and corners of the land. 
But is it only that the sick would be less cared for, 
and the labouring class less sympathized with, and 
the children less encouraged in good? Not so. 
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These are all gracious influences flowing from the 
presence of a Christian life lived in a place. But 
these benefits might, it is possible, be secured by 
the planting in every parish a thoroughly wise and 
sympathetic guardian of the poor. But what you 
could not have, if the Church were withdrawn, is 
the converting, sanctifying, helping grace of God in 
Christ. The powers of the world to come would no 
longer be brought to bear upon the world that now 
is. That secret but mighty influence of the ever- 
repeated ordinances of Christ; that ever-repeated 
teaching of Christ; that Voice of Words most 
heavenly, most Divine, never ceasing, which sancti- 
fies and cheers those who struggle with sorrow and 
poverty and age, and which exercises a restraint 
even upon the scoffer and the profligate,—all this 
would be gone. You might still have the sword 
of Gideon, the earthly power to coerce and punish; 
but the spiritual sword, to touch the conscience, 
to awaken new hope in the despairing to lift up 
the fallen, to strengthen the tempted—the sword of 
the Lord, would be sheathed from the moment when 
the light went out in His Sanctuary. 

Men and brethren, our English character has 
been shaped and cherished hitherto by the joint 
influence of what is human and what is Divine 
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penetrating every part of the body politic; and it is 
this which, in preserving the National Church, we 
seek to preserve still. We would face the unknown 
future as our fathers faced it of old, not in the 
strength of mere human civilization, or the advance 
of mere secular knowledge, but in the strength also 
of the old Faith of Jesus Christ, with the sword of 
Gideon, and of the Lord. 


VOL. f. F 


VI. 
The SBobereiqnty of God. 


“ When the Lord your God was your King.’ —1 Sam. xii. 12. 


Tue special subject of this part of the Christian Year + 
is the spiritual Kingdom or Church of Christ. The 
Book of the Acts distinctly affirms this to have 
been the great argument of our Blessed Lord’s dis- 
courses with the disciples, through the interval 
between His Resurrection and Ascension. “To 
whom (the Apostles) He shewed Himself alive after 
His Passion by many infallible proofs, being seen 
of them forty days, and speaking of the things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God.” During that 
mysterious epoch in which, in His risen body, He 
still lingered upon earth—now suddenly manifested, 
now as suddenly withdrawn from sight, living 
amongst the dying the life of the Resurrection— 
during that period it was that He seems to have 
fulfilled His own words spoken just before the 
Crucifixion, “I have yet many things to say unto 


1 This sermon was preached in §, Paul’s Cathedral, between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, 1877. 
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you, but ye cannot bear them now;” truths hard for 
them as Jews to accept, until strengthened in their 
faith by the great Easter miracle, touching as they 
did upon the passing away of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion and the erection of a new religious system. 

And as the Book of the Acts thus indicates the 
scope of the Saviour’s teaching during this period, 
so is the same Book the record of the results of 
that teaching. ‘T'he discourses of our Blessed Lord 
between Haster and Ascension, what He taught, 
what He enjoined, may be read in what the Apostles 
did when, after Pentecost, they went forth to speak 
in His Name. It has been well said, “‘ The Acts of 
the Apostles relates the beginning of the Church 
of Christ, its establishment, development, and first 
government; and it contains the eternal principles 
of the Church in every relation, the ground plans of 
all individual congregational Christian life.” 

The subject-matter, then, of this Book of Scripture 
is the subject-matter of these “forty days” of the 
Christian Year (hence, in the ancient Church the 
reading of the Book of Acts was ordered to be com- 
menced after Easter); and that subject-matter is, as 
I have said “The Holy Catholic Church” in which 
we have to-night professed our belief. 

But in speaking to you of this, I would carry 
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you back from the New Testament to the Old, as a 
starting-point. ‘Her foundations are upon the holy 
hills.’ The roots of the Church of Christ reach 
down deep into the ages which preceded the birth 
of the Virgin; if it were not so, the Old Testa- 
ment would have no teaching for us. As it is, it is 
full of instruction, and not least that story in which 
the text occurs. : 

It is the close of the first chapter of the history 
of Israel. Samuel, the last of the judges, stands 
before the people to vindicate his own rule, before 
he hands on his authority to the king whom they 
had demanded to have set over them. In that 
demand, although it had been listened to by God, 
he tells them that they had sinned. The wish for 
earthly royalty, to render them more like the nations 
around, was a rejection of the government of Jehovah. 
It struck deeper than the unthinking ones who 
raised the cry suspected. “Ye said unto me, Nay; 
but a king shall reign over us: when the Lord your 
God was your King.” 

Let us follow out from this reproof the subject of 
this season. 

I. In what sense was God King of Israel? “ God 
is the King of all the earth.” That in a region 


more remote than science, in tracking the almost 
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infinite chain of cause and effect, has yet penetrated, 
there reigns One Whose Almighty Will must first 
initiate those movements in the world of nature of 
which we are sensible, is the doctrine which the 
Psalmist here states, and which has even now to be 
insisted on, But it is hardly what Samuel means in 
the text. The Bible represents God as in a special 
manner the King of Israel, up to the appointment of 
Saul. And hard—nay, impossible—as it is, and will 
be for us to understand, and many as are the difficult 
questions which may be started upon it, if we are 
not prepared to put aside half the Old Testament, 
we must accept the fact, that in some way, to 
which the history of no other people affords a 
parallel, God vouchsafed to direct the movements of 
Israel, to dictate when they should keep peace and 
make war, what they should spare and what destroy, 
how they should legislate and rule, answering their 
inquiries when in perplexity, and thus being to them 
an Invisible King, to whom inferior magistrates 
might have recourse for judgment and for counsel. 
So that in a unique way the wars of Israel were the 
wars of the Lord, and the people His people. This is 
the picture presented to us in the Books of Joshua 
and Judges, to which Samuel refers in the text, 
“‘ When the Lord your God was your King.” 
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And herein we have assuredly the shadow cast 
before of the spiritual Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
What Jehovah was to Israel in the days of the 
judges—their true, though unseen, Head—that is 
Christ to His Church; the invisible apex of the 
pyramid whose basis is the whole body of. baptized 
Christians, and which rises up through a gradation 
of human office-bearers unto Him Whom the cloud 
has received out of our sight. 

My brethren, there is no more important statement 
in the whole range of Scripture than that with 
which 8. Luke opens the Book of Acts. “The 
former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all 
that Jesus began both to do and teach.” ‘“ Began to 
do:” that earthly life of miracle and wisdom was 
but the commencement of an endless period of super- 
vision, equally real, equally close, equally gracious. 
Did Christ walk with the Twelve, guiding, inform- 
ing, protecting? So has He walked, unseen, with 
the generations of His people since. Did He know 
them in their strength and their weakness, perceive 
the unspoken reasonings of their hearts? So ever 
since has He watched the controversies which have 
agitated Christendom, the questionings of perplexed 
consciences and wavering faith. We are apt to 
forget, as we look back on the past and mark how 
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some slight variation of conduct in the rulers of the 
Church, how the death of some theological leader, if 
hastened by only a few days, would have changed, as 
we fancy for the better, the whole course of events, 
how the lengthening of the life of some master-spirit 
would have prevented many an evil to the entire 
Body; we are apt to forget, I say, that the Eye 
of the Universal Bishop has been upon every crisis, 
that the times and the seasons have been in His 
Hand. You may perceive this one truth brought 
out again and again in the Book of Acts. The 
Apostles are in the foreground, electing Matthias, 
preaching to the people, confronting the Council, 
sending forth Barnabas and Saul; their words, 
their doings, fill the scene. Yet, behind, do not 
we see always the Form of the Ascended Lord, 
ever at hand, from time to time coming forth 
unmistakably to view? Is a new Apostle to be 
enrolled, human care and human instrumentality are 
called into play to produce fitting candidates, and 
then the final reference is direct to the “Invisible 
Head;” and the cry goes up from the gathered 
Church, “Thou, Lord, . . . shew whether of these 
two Thou hast chosen.” The first martyr stands 
forth to defend the new Creed, and, in the very 
moment of his sore extremity, the heavens open and 
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the Master Whose Name he is declaring reveals 
Himself to His servant, “standing at the right Hand 
of God.” The key of the whole ministry of 8. Paul, 
so wonderful in its untiring zeal, its intense loving 
devotion, is to be found in the declaration of 
Barnabas, ‘‘ How he had seen the Lord in the way,” 
and in his words, ‘“‘ While I prayed in the Temple, 
I was in a trance; and saw Him.” After the tumult 
in Jerusalem which preceded the delivery of the 
Apostle to the Roman authorities, “the night 
following,” we are told, ‘“‘the Lord stood by him, 
and said,... As thou hast testified of Me in Jerusa- 
lem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.” The 
Personal Christ is distinctly visible behind all those 
stirring scenes at Antioch, at Corinth, at Ephesus, 
in the Temple court, in the ship of Adramyttium. 

And here is the fulfilment, the ‘antitype of the 
old days of Israel, when the Lord their God was 
their King; here the revelation in the first days of 
Christianity of the reality of all after-ages—that the 
Church is not the Institution of one long passed 
away, lingering on, as ancient foundations often 
drag out a feeble existence, amongst newer systems; 
but that it is the “ ever-living organism of an ever- 
living Prince and Saviour.” 

“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” In what 
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sense is the Church a proper object of belief or 
faith? How has such a sentence any fitting place 
in a creed? Belief has nothing to do with what 
is obvious to sight. It implies something beyond 
the reach of the bodily organs. Thus, we believe in 
God, Whom we have not seen. Why, then, into our 
great Hymn of Faith is there introduced this mention 
of the Church? How can we be called on to believe 
in this? Is it not a fact of society? What has faith 
to do with it? The answer must be,—if the Church 
be only an association of men agreeing in certain 
Opinions, and combining together to maintain and 
propagate them, adopted by the civil government as 
its instrument of moral and religious teaching, if 
it be only this, it is not a proper subject for an 
article of a creed. But bring in the doctrine that 
the Church is the spiritual Kingdom of the God- 
Man, Jesus Christ; that He not only founded it, 
eighteen hundred years ago, but that He is a living 
Agent still in the midst of it, giving force to its 
Sacraments, power to its preaching, answering its 
absolutions with His own secret sentence, sympa- 
thizing with its sufferings, rejoicing in its triumphs 
over ignoranee and sin, and at once you have passed 
into the region of Faith. You have lifted up your 
eye to the Holy Mountain, and seen what Faith 
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alone can see—the spiritual side of the Institution, 
that the Lord our God is our King. 

II. But now consider for a few minutes the text 
as a complaint. Such it is. Samuel complains to 
Israel that Israel had not been satisfied with its 
impalpable relations to Jehovah as King, but must 
needs have a man to reign over them. It may be 
that the mysterious sadness with which this rejec- 
tion of the Kingship of God is spoken of by the 
Prophet, had its profoundest source in this—that 
Israel, in rejecting God as their King, was un- 
wittingly shattering the pattern of the future 
Kingdom of the Christ. 

And, indeed, brethren, the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ has suffered from precisely the same human 
infirmities which brought about the accession of 
Saul. The Israelites waxed impatient of the in- 
visible monarchy of God. They wanted something 
more tangible, more appreciable by the bodily 
senses, more in accordance with what they saw 
around them. “Make us a king to judge us, like 
all the nations.” 

Has not the same impatience of the Divine rule 
shown itself also in the Church ? 

Putting aside for a moment the secondary causes 
which produced it, what was the inner feeling 
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in men’s minds, which rendered possible, and led 
to the establishment of, the Papal supremacy, the 
gathering up all spiritual jurisdiction into the Chair 
of S. Peter, into the monarchy of the Pope-king? 
Was it not this? The dissensions of Christians 
among themselves, the pressure of the rising flood 
of Mahomedanism, the decay of faith in the 
presence and power of Jesus Christ, the fading 
out of His Throne from the eye of the soul, drove 
men to a lower and coarser mode of unity, a visible, 
material centre of spiritual power, because they 
could not lift up their hearts to see Him through 
the cloud and the darkness. He had brought His 
Church up safely from the ages of Paganism; 
He had saved it from Jewish malice and the 
bloody persecutions of Imperial Rome; He had 
ministered peace to His saints amid the horrors 
of the amphitheatre; and none the less were men 
grown weary of that secret, silent power of God 
in the midst of them, working they knew not how, 
not to be weighed or measured by human calcula- 
tions; and so the cry of their hearts went up for 
a Head to be seen by the eye, to speak to the 
outward ear; “Nay, but we will have a king 
over us.” 

And bear with me if I say that there is danger 
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too of ourselves falling into a similar sin. To lose 
sight of the Church of Christ in the State Establish- 
ment, to forget that our foundations are upon the 
Holy Hills, to lean over-much upon the secular arm, 
to trust to our position as a part of the Constitution 
of the Realm, instead of to our distinct spiritual 
gifts,—has not this been one fault of our English 
Church from the Reformation downwards? And 
the fault has grown out of the same impatience of 
being cast wholly upon things Invisible and Eter- 
nal. We have craved for something between us 
and Christ; something to lean upon, which shall be 
less an object of faith and more an object of sight 
than an unseen King, although it be the Lord our 
God. 

And yet I may not stop without pointing out to 
you how in realizing the invisible Kingship of 
the Lord Jesus lies the great source of our own 
moral elevation. We are created with the capacity 
of grasping “things unseen and eternal ;” nay, we 
are restless and unsatisfied without them. The 
human mind will, in belief or speculation, be ever 
reaching forth to what is beyond the visible 
horizon. ,To believe in God—it is man’s prerogative 
alone of living beings beneath the sun; and his 
heart knows no repose short of this faith: Drop an 
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impervious curtain between him and the Everlast- 
ing Throne, and his whole life is lived with less 
of greatness, less of happiness. So with Christianity ; 
speak of it only as a system of laws of soberness 
and truth, by which society is best held together, 
and man’s character best moulded, and you may 
criticise and admire the system; you do not inspire 
enthusiasm, you do not’elevate the man. But tell 
me that I am in the Kingdom of Jesus Christ; that 
I am in the Household of the Only Begotten; a 
portion of His army for the subduing of evil and 
the banishment of ignorance, for the bringing the 
uttermost parts of the earth into His possession, and 
you give me the loftiest position in the rational 
creation, you make me the ally of the great God 
Himself in the working out of His purposes. And, 
indeed, there is no such strong motive to holiness of 
living and holiness of worship as this. Every act, 
however trifling, becomes hereby dignified by the 
dignity of the motive from which it springs, by its 
ineffable connection with mysteries beyond the veil. 
Every prayer becomes a holier thing, because it 
becomes not only the expression of the individual 
creature’s wish, but the setting in motion all those 
ineffable links—the intercession of the Spirit, the 
listening of angels, the advocacy of Christ—which 
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bridge over the space between the lowliest soul 
in the Family of God and the Almighty Father. 

Nor is it any drawback, that in all this you call 
up a multitude of thoughts, vague and undefined, 
that awaken difficulties which you cannot explain. 
On the contrary (it has been said), “ mystical thought 
quickens worship. To think that we know every- 
thing about God, is to benumb and deaden worship. 
What we know not stirs and elevates as much as 
what we know.” 

So, then, men and brethren, we would raise in 
you, as the teaching of to-night, a deeper, keener 
sense of your position with the Lord your God for 
your King. By no definite act, but by a silent 
contemporaneous growth through many centuries, 
the Church and State of England have become fast 
intertwined. But none the less irue is it that, as 
members of the Church, we are members of a 
spiritual Kingdom, self-complete, though often in 
alliance with the kingdoms of this world, having 
gifts and powers derived from no earthly source, 
dependent on no earthly relations. The Book of 
Common Prayer is full of this truth. It becomes 
inconsistent and unintelligible in proportion as this 
truth is suppressed or clouded. “Unto Thee lift 
I up mine eyes, O Thou that dwellest in the 
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heavens.” In the clear vision of our King lies, 
doubt it not, the one stimulus to exertion amid the 
heathen abroad and the unconverted masses at home ; 
the one sure ground of confidence, be the people 
never so impatient, the earth never so unquiet; the 
one foundation of fervent worship and an unworldly 
life. 


VII. 
The Poiseless Building of the Mouse of Gov. 


“There was neither hammer nor ax, nor any tool of iron 
heard in the house, while it was in building.”—1 K1ng@s vi. 7. 


vr Tue erection of the Temple was, it is felt instinct- 
ively, the great event of Solomon’s reign. Not that 
midnight cry for wisdom; not the marvellous in- 
sight, which, as the reward of that petition, God 
gave him into the secrets of the universe; not the 
wealth and honour in which, by an unasked blessing, 
he excelled all his contemporaries; none of these 
have made him so essential a part of the world’s 
history as the fact that he was the man who raised 
up the first sanctuary for the worship of the true 
£ God. The first church, so to speak, was his work. 
Under hin, for the first time, were the homes of men 
shadowed over by the walls of a holier House. 
Accordingly, we go back to it, to learn the true 
principles of church-building. We find a warrant 
for giving to our churches as much splendour and 
solemnity as our means admit, in the royal profusion 
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with which Solomon crowded into his Temple all 
that was most rare and costly in his day. And in 
God’s visible manifestation of His Presence amidst 
the thronging people and the ministering priests, 
we have a revelation of the fundamental truth 
which lies at the root of public worship,—that 
where two or three are gathered together in His 
Name, He, the Lord, is, in some mode of presence 
not inconsistent with the doctrine of the Divine 
Ubiquity, specially in the midst of them. 

But besides these general principles, embodied in 
the history of the erection of that first House, there 
are other marked features in the narrative. One of 
these, upon which we would now linger, is that 
described in the text. It is not enlarged upon, 
it is not explained; but it stands in the record 
soliciting our inquiry. “And the house, when it 
was in building, was built of stone made ready 
before it was brought thither: so that there was 
neither hammer nor ax nor any tool of iron heard 
in the house, while it was in building.” 

I. Now, if you thoroughly realize the fact of 
Solomon’s Temple being the first temple to the true 
God, the very beginning of fixed worship, it will only 
seem appropriate that there should have gathered 
round the uprearing of such a structure shadows 
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and types of many eternal truths. And if, again, 
you recollect that the one central Truth unto which 
all tevealed religion, from Adam downwards, had 
respect was “The truth as it is in Jesus,” you will 
further anticipate that in that Temple of Solomon 
would be found many forecastings of Christian 
Verities. Such is the case. The Holy of Holies 
was, we are taught in Holy Scripture, a likeness of 
heaven. The veil which separated the Temple into 
two parts was, the same Divine authority tells us, 
Christ’s human flesh. The table of shewbread was 
a sign of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the 
Bread from heaven which He gives. The great brazen 
vessel, or sea, as it is termed, of water, was a symbol 
of the Baptismal Font. We might follow out other 
analogies. The whole fabric was an image in stone — 
of the Dispensation of Christ Jesus. And this must 
be borne in mind if we would properly understand 
many passages of the New Testament. Thus, when 
our Lord says, “ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up,” speaking, as we are told, 
of the Temple of His Body, He adopts not every 
temple, but that especial building as a type of His 
human Body. 

And, this being so, it is comparatively easy to 
show how full of significance is that incident to 
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which the text alludes. Lo! the great king has 
gathered together his workmen from his own and 
foreign lands to build a House for his God. The 
capital is filled with skilled artizans in stone and 
wood and brass. The resources of the kingdom are 
with Oriental magnificence being lavished on the 
task. In the forests of Lebanon the cedars are 
falling ; in the stone-quarries of the hills the ring of 
the iron ceases not; but where on Mount Zion the 
walls are fast rising, not.a sound breaks the stillness. 
The tall columns are set, the massive buttresses 
swell out, but it is silence—all: silence when the 
foundations are laid, silence when the sculptured 


marble glistens on high. 


“No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm, the mystic fabric sprung. 
Majestic stillness!” 


Many, we doubt not, were the thoughts of men as 
they gazed on the growing walls rising up in that 
strange quietude. We cannot surmise what were 
Solomon’s own ideas in the injunction, whether it 
expressed only his feeling of intense reverence in 
this work. But whatever the immediate motive, 
God, we may believe, as on other occasions, took the 
thought of man’s heart, and caused it to become the 
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utterance of mysteries only hereafter to be disclosed. 
Come, then, let us stride over nigh two thousand 
years. In the days of Christ Jesus, in that period 
of man’s story which intervenes between the two 
Advents, let us trace the secret which Solomon, 
unknowingly it may be to himself, by his ordinance 
shadowed forth. 

I. Read here the life of Christ Himself, There 
is something very wonderful in the quietness of Our 
Blessed Lord’s ministry. His Birth at Bethlehem is 
an event hardly more remarkable in itself than for 
the secresy with which it was accomplished. Incom- 
prehensible is it that He, Who was indeed Very God, 
should have been born of a woman; that the Ancient 
of Days should have been wrapped in the swaddling 
clothes ; that He Who sitteth upon the circle of the 
heavens, Who taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing, should have lain seemingly helpless in the 
cattle-stall. The whole mystery of the Gospel grows 
out of that Mystery. Accept that first miracle, and 
every other is in accord. And yet, if we had been 
told of the Advent of God to earth, with what 
wholly different external circumstances should we | 
have surrounded it! “Bow Thy heavens, O Lord, 
and come down.” This would have been the crea- 
ture’s cry at the thought of a descent of Deity. 
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But lo! “He was in the world, and the world knew 
it not.” 

Yet, further: for thirty years He abode in 
Nazareth. The simple record is, that “He was 
subject to His parents.” The world swept by in its 
wonted turmoil, and dreamed not that the Filial 
Throne was upon earth. Of all that gathered round 
Him during that long period, none seem to have had 
a thought that it was their lot, like Moses, to see 
God and live. 

So, again, when His public ministrations began, 
there was a silent sowing up and down the country 
of moral truth. Men’s hearts were being touched ; 
a preparation was being made for a great spiritual 
revolution; but Rome knew Him not. The poor had 
the Gospel preached unto them, but the Preachev’s 
name was never heard in Cesar’s palace. 

And then the final mystery of His Death. It is, 
surely, the supreme miracle, that the dying of the 
Incarnate Son could be imagined and consummated 
so that the free agency of those concerned should 
not be interfered with; that, whilst there were signs 
for the hearing heart, the secret of our Lord’s real 
nature was so veiled that men could conspire against 
Him, giving their natural desires full play. 

The God-Man was born, lived upon earth, died, 
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and was buried; and the course of the world was 
unruffled. Redemption, like creation, was wrought 
out in a Divine silence. 

II. Look, next, at the first spread of Christianity. 
What a marvellous story is that of the silent up- 
growth of the Catholic Church in the centre of the 
surrounding heathenism. The record is unlike any 
other. The Jews got possession of the Promised 
Land by wars and fightings; Mahometanism was 
propagated by the sword. The Gospel conquered 
the world without a blow being struck, or the sound 
of a trumpet heard. And here lies, indeed, one proof 
of its Divine origin. Picture to yourselves now 
twelve common labourers starting forth from one of 
our remote country districts to preach a new religion 
—to tell the empire that what men had hitherto 
believed was false, that they must put aside their 
Bibles, reject the traditions of centuries, and begin 
to worship a new God; not, observe, to abandon 
worship altogether, but to adopt fresh forms and a 
fresh object of adoration. Measure, if you can, the 
chance of success. Yet this was just what happened 
eighteen hundred years ago, when S. Matthew was 
called from the receipt of custom, when §. Peter 
went forth upon his first journey. He passed from 
city to city, lowly in station, of a despised race, 
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devoid even of that philosophy which in an idle, 
speculative age will sometimes win an audience for 
strange propositions. And yet, what the world 
refused to hear, in spite of the world, rooted itself 
in the heart of the world. Stealthily and noiselessly 
spread the creed which was to infuse new vigour 
into the life-blood of mankind, somewhat as a 
mysterious pestilence spreads, irresistible in its 
unknown symptoms and mode of dissemination. 
“The kingdom of God,” saith Christ, “cometh not 
with observation: neither shall they say, Lo here! 
or, lo there!” Through three centuries the Gospel 
established itself almost without the world’s know- 
ledge. Christians were found in the city and villages, 
in the ranks of the heathen army, in the palace. of 
the heathen monarch; so that when the emperor 
embraced the faith of Jesus Christ, it was but a con- 
summation for which the empire was ripe, for which 
the hour, even as a political step, had come. Surely, 
here was the old Temple rising up in its solemn 
silence in the centre of Jerusalem. The Roman 
world became Christian, but in the process no tool 
of iron had been heard. 

And these are not merely interesting remem- 
brances; they have a great practical issue. For in 
this history you find developed a fundamental law 
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of Christianity. Take, for instance, the work of 
extending the Church of God. Now, when we look 
out upon such a population as exists in this king- 
dom, and note the little hold which even nominal 
Christianity has upon the masses, how few compara- 
tively touch the ordinances of religion, we are well- 
nigh tempted to despair. It is just here that the 
truth on which we have dwelt comes in with so 
blessed a force. Man would fain see, as the result of 
labour, a rapid and unmistakable effect, the tide of 
irreligion rolled visibly back, like the Jordan of old, 
at first contact with the feet of Christ’s servants. 
This is not, has not_been the way of our God. Rather 
should we anticipate slow, often imperceptible, pro- 
gress, a gradual gathering in here and there a few 
sheep out of the wilderness, an unnoticeable spread- 
ing in a few hearts of holier influences. The sceptie 
laughs at our church-building and our ministrations, 
and insists that they are unproductive of results. 
He forgets that law of noiseless growth which is the 
law of the spiritual temple-building. 

Nor otherwise with individual souls. The per- 
fecting of holiness! It is a proof of quiet, patient, 
unobtrusive perseverance ; evil passions dying out; a 
loving, pure, devout temper, gradually strengthen- 
ing; the heart shaping itself softly and invisibly 
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under the breath of the Spirit; habits forming 
slowly, yet surely, while much that is external goes 
on as before. 

Yes, and we may carry our illustrations a degree 
further still. It is not only that here, upon the 
foundation of Apostles and Prophets, God has been 
through the ages building a temple of living souls 
for Himself. What is that mysterious work ever 
carried on in the secret place of Paradise? What 
but the accumulation and setting in order there the 
mighty company of His elect? And what a marvel- 
lous image of the noiseless uprising of that Sanctuary, 
of which every stone is a sanctified spirit, is the 
silent growth of the first Temple at Jerusalem! 
“And the house, when it was in building, was 
built of stone made ready before it was brought 
thither.” Made ready before: even so. It is far 
away from the place of their rest that the elect are 
fitted for it. Unformed, untaught, unchastened, the 
soul is by nature like the stone just hewn from the 
quarry. And all our time here, Christ, like a wise 
master-builder, is shaping us for Himself. The 
chances and changes of this mortal life, the sharp 
discipline of sorrow and suffering,—these are the 
blows of the tool cutting out what is unsound, 


chipping off what is superfluous, polishing and per- 
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fecting what is rough and unworthy. One by one 
the living stones are brought through the gate of 
death, and, already fashioned here, are set in solemn 
silence there. This is the work of our King even 
now. By-and-by, when the time is fulfilled, we, it 
may be, shall see what a goodly fabric has, through 
these ages of unbelief and discord and sin, been 
gradually erected upon His Holy Hill; what a 
great multitude He has been preparing, through 
much tribulation, for Himself to dwell among; 
how, in spite of human wilfulness and Satainic wile, 
it is no mean trophy which He has raised, no scanty 
remnant which He has gathered in; what a blessed 
work He is carrying on in this quarry-pit of earth, 
while scepticism talks of the Gospel as a failure, 
saving by His grace countless souls alive—nay, more 
—fashioning them to shine, each in his own place, 
as the stars for ever. 

The building of that old Temple on Mount Zion 
was a type of the building of the Church of God on 
earth and beyond earth. In the fact that David 
designed it and Solomon executed the design, may 
we not see a foreshadowing of the after-event, that 
the Son of David in His life, His teaching, His death, 
made provision for the House which not He, but 
those who came after Him as His instruments were 
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to raise. Every stone set in the one prefigured a 
living soul in the other. The silence and secresy of 
the material temple-building is an image of the 
unobtrusiveness of the work of grace ever and always. 
If at this time God is looking well-pleased upon any 
one of us, it is because He sees in our souls just such 
a noiseless process; the quiet springing-up in the 
heart and life of whatever is lovely and of good report; 
some new virtue added year by year, not, it may be, 
challenging man’s regard, but distinct before the 
All-seeing Eye. Ask yourselves whether there be 
in you this silent strengthening of faith, this mount- 
ing-up of hope, this growing of your whole being 
into a habitation of God through the Spirit. 


VALE. 
The Power of Music. 


“But now bring me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when 
the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon 
him.”—2 Kies iii. 15. 


THIS passage occurs in the history of the great 
Prophet Elisha. There had been a rising-up of the 
tributary chief of the Moabites against the authority 
of Jehoram, the King of Israel. Jehoram was the 
son of Ahab, and, like his father, was an utterly 
irreligious man. At this time Jehoshaphat, one of an 
opposite character, God-fearing and devout, reigned 
at Jerusalem. The Israelitish king in his panic 
summons Jehoshaphat to help him in his effort to put 
down the Moabite. Jehoshaphat obeys the call, 
induced perhaps by the reflection, that in so doing 
he was helping a-descendant of Abraham against 
the heathen. The armies are mustered and proceed 
against the foe, but soon are overtaken by that 
terrible disaster incidental to military expeditions 
in the Hast, the lack of water. The King of Israel’s 
heart at once fails him. But Jehoshaphat, more 
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accustomed to look out for heavenly help when 
eaithly succour there might be none, has recourse 
to God in the distress. ‘“‘And Jehoshaphat said, Is 
there not here a prophet of the Lord, that we may 
enquire of the Lord by him?” The King of Israel 
replies that there is, and Elisha appears upon the 
scene. The two kings do not call the great Prophet 
before them, but go themselves down to his home. 
Elisha openly declares that for the godless Jehoram 
he has no message; that he, having cast off the- 
God of Israel, might have recourse in his distress to 
his chosen idols. But the presence of the saintly 
Jehoshaphat wins a more gracious reception. And 
now comes the remarkable incident to which the 
text refers. Elisha is anxious to answer Jehoshaphat, 
anxious to give him hope in his need, but he has no 
message from the Lord even for him. Still, it may 
be that perchance God will make a communication 
to him before the king departs. And how does 
he proceed to obtain one? Does he pray that God 
will vouchsafe an answer as to what Jehoshaphat 
shall do? Not so. “And Elisha said, ... Bring 
me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when the min- 
strel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon 
him.” 

There is something very remarkable in this way 
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of attaining a Divine inspiration. Let us examine 
it more closely. 

I. Now, the point which strikes us in the story is, 
of course, this—that the object being to obtain a 
Divine communication from the Spirit of God to the 
spirit of the man, recourse should be had to any- 
thing of so artificial a character as music. We can 
imagine Elisha, yearning to learn the Mind of the 
Lord as to an event, ascending some mountain height 
and passing the night in prayer. We can picture 
him collecting the Priests and Levites, and com- 
manding a great sacrifice to be offered, and waiting 
as the incense cloud ascends for the illapse of the 
Informing Spirit. We cannot imagine his calling 
for a minstrel to play before him. What can 
musical sounds have to do with the coming of the 
Holy Ghost ? 

Now, it must be here remarked, that this is not 
the only occasion when such an instrumentality is 
had recourse to. For example, we remember how it 
was David’s music which, in the darkest hour of 
Saul’s madness (if madness it was), could prepare 
the soul of the unhappy king for holier, better 
thoughts. “And it came to pass, when the evil 
spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took an 
harp, and played with his hand: so Saul was refreshed, 
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and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.” 
What you have to notice here is the expressed 
connection between the music of David’s harp and 
the action of the spiritual world. 

Yet, more markedly, we have the schools of the 
Prophets represented as especially cultivating the 
art of music. “Thou shalt meet,” said Samuel to 
Saul, “a company of prophets coming down from the 
high place with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, 
and a harp, before,them; . . . and the Spirit of the 
Lord will come upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy 
with them, and shalt be turned into another 
man.” 

Again, it has been remarked that the greater 
Prophets appear to have had recourse to the noise of 
waters as a means of courting the Divine inspiration, 
placing themselves, when, it may be, they had a 
presentiment that God’s Spirit was about to come 
upon them, under an influence which would attune 
their souls to the voice of the mighty Visitant. So 
Ezekiel by the river Chebar, and Daniel by the river 
Ulai, and again by the great river Hiddekel, received 
the communications of the Holy One. 

Now, let us pause here and gather up the substance 
of all this. What we observe is, that they to whom 
the Holy Ghost came of old in a most marked, preter- 
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natural manner, seem to have been careful to prepare 
their souls to receive Him; nay, rather to have 
courted His advent by retirement, by music, by, in 
short, artificial means. Nor, however striking at 
first, is there anything which need really surprise 
us in this. For note, first, that God is the real 
Author of all that is beautiful in form or in sound. 
It is He Who has first caused to lurk in wood and 
metal the melodies which He likewise (and none 
other) has taught man to draw out of them; and it 
is He, too, Whose Hand has so shaped the’ human 
soul as to be influenced thereby. 

And note, secondly, that in all likelihood the 
line of demarcation between what we call “natural 
and supernatural,” is far less defined than men think. 
We are accustomed to class together a multitude of 
phenomena, and place them, as it were, on one side 
of a great gulf, as things which we can measure and 
weigh and account for, and to relegate to the other 
side of the gulf a similar multitude of circumstances, 
as wholly different in kind. And yet it may be that 
these so-called natural and supernatural powers and 
events do really run into one another and blend 
together without any such distinct border-line. Who 
can say, in reading the Gospel of S. Matthew, where 
the waking of S, Matthew’s natural memory and 
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of his supernatural inspiration begins? Who, again, 
that believes that God gives His angels charge over 
us, that they minister to the heirs of salvation, can 
say whether the angel who stood beside S. Paul in 
the ship of Alexandria, and assured him of escape 
from the impending shipwreck, came to him within 
the course of nature, or beyond its ordinary laws? 
Who, again, that watches the workings of his own 
mind, all those wonderful movements in every human 
soul, of the affections, the desire, the will, which 
constitute our inner world, can separate exactly the 
whisperings of the natural conscience from the 
supernatural whisperings of the Holy Ghost, or dis-. 
criminate in all cases the temptations which spring 
out of our own hearts from the temptations cast 
into the soul by the great adversary from without? 
And if there be this interpenetration in our 
marvellous constitution of ‘“ natural and _ super- 
natural,” if we are so much at once the creatures of 
time and eternity, if we belong so at once to two 
worlds, then we need not marvel at such Scriptures 
as we have brought together, showing how an 
earthly art like music could have a close connection 
even with the dovelike motion of the Spirit of the 
Lord across a Prophet’s soul. And if we need not 
wonder, then too may we learn a lesson from what 
VOL. I. H 
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is written. God, in these passages of His Word, 
sets His seal upon our using all the instrumentality 
in our power to bring our hearts into accord with His 
spiritual influences. Here lies the true rationale of 
stately architecture, and solemn music, and a grave 
and majestic form of worship. They are the 
machinery by which the heart of the worshipper is 
disposed to welcome the whisperings of the Eternal 
Spirit. We are so constituted (this is certain) as to 
be influenced thereby, to be reached through the eye 
and the ear. Many a word which made no impres- 
sion when we heard it amid the crowd, in the garish 
light of day, speaks again with irresistible power 
unto us in the stillness of the night. So with our 
sanctuaries and our services. We do not trust in 
their artistic perfection, as though the most con- 
summate earthly skill could propitiate God; and yet 
would we crowd into the temple courts all that we 
can of reverence and solemnity, because these things 
have a mysterious power upon the soul, to fit it to 
receive a holier Guest. 

Yes, and we may use the argument further. If 
we would really pray to God in this place, if we 
would really hear His Voice within, stirring, pleading, 
encouraging, then must we prepare for His worship. 
You cannot in a moment leave your worldliness and 
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your vanity behind, and find God. The earnest 
prayer must be preceded by the time of quiet 
thought, collecting the mental powers, realizing the 
Divine Presence, the soul setting itself to its high 
task of communing with its God. This is the origin 
of interspersing Lessons out of Scripture with 
the recitation of prayers. ‘And Elisha said,.. . 
bring me a minstrel.” It isthe bidding of a man 
acutely conscious of the need of being drawn out of 
the turmoil of worldly passion, if he is to meet God; 
of a man eager to use every possible means of 
bringing his whole spiritual nature into a quiet, 
calm, receptive state, if the Holy Ghost is to work 
in him mightily. ‘And it came to pass, when the 
minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came 
upon him.” It is the witness of God’s sanction to 
the use of earthly machinery for preparing the hearts 
of His servants to receive Him. 

II. But if we glean from these Scriptures the 
lawfulness of availing ourselves of outward means, 
so do we collect from them the reality of an operation 
of the Holy Ghost upon the soul that has been 
attuned unto His voice. This is the grand counter- 
truth of which we have especial need to remind 
ourselves. If it has been the characteristic of past 
ages to rush at once to supernatural agency for the 
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solution of phenomena which even a slight mental 
effort would have enabled them to explain, equally 
is our own age prone to resolve every external 
occurrence and every mental operation into natural 
causes alone. 

For example. It may be, as we have said it is, 
very difficult to draw the line between a natural 
and supernatural illumination of the soul of S. 
Peter and S. Paul in writing their epistles. The 
inclination of many amongst us is to deny the fact 
of any supernatural direction at all, and to treat their 
words of wisdom, their rules of faith and practice, 
as the offspring only of unassisted forethought and 
instinctive heavenly-mindedness. 

So, again, with Sacraments. Ifaman declares that 
in the reception of the Lord’s Supper he has indeed 
felt the Presence of God, that he has been conscious 
of a withering away of lust and passion, and a 
growth of holy resolutions and desires, there are 
many who will scoff at the idea of any Divine agency 
being at the root of this, and will tell him that 
what he experiences is only the consequence of the 
solemnizing character of the ceremony, of the natural 
influences of the place, of the undefinable sympathy 
between man and man, which makes each to be 
affected by what he sees another doing. 
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It is just here that the text interposes with a 
warning. Elisha bade the minstrel play. It is 
implied that the Prophet’s soul was sensibly affected 
by the melody. But none the less is it distinctly 
affirmed that over and above this natural effect of 
music on his mind, there was a true, real, and in- 
dependent action of the Almighty God. ‘“ When the 
minstrel played, the hand of the Lord came upon 


2? 


him.” The same is taught us by S. James: “ Draw 
nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to you.” 
Clear and distinct stands out the double action— 
the action of the human soul forsaking its vainer 
pursuits and approaching to its Maker, and the 
action of that Maker out of the cloud and darkness 
moving towards the creature. And here we arrive 
at the lesson which we must be so careful to learn. 
Is it only the natural effect of solemn music which 
we seek and experience in this place? Do we 
come here merely to enjoy the luxury of sound? 
We go hence, it may be, subdued for a while, or 
uplifted God-ward. Are these the natural results 
of natural causes, or has the Eternal Spirit in very 
deed wrought within us? It will be often difficult 
to discriminate; for as in the outer world, so in the 
soul of man, God works under the veil of ordinary 
causes; but there is a radical difference between the 
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mere lulling or elevating of the heart by what 
appeals to the eye and ear, and the real hallowing 
or ennobling it through the Spirit of the Most High. 
And what as we take part in our anthems and our 
litanies we have to note well, is which of these two 
conditions is our own. 

‘T'ake, as an instance of what is meant, the case 
of extempore prayer and a written form. Beyond 
question, in] listening to an extempore prayer the 
mind is more lively, the attention keener than when 
we are hearing words recited, every sentence of 
which we know beforehand; and hence a man 
often fancies that he can pray more earnestly with- 
out a form. Really, the fact is that his curiosity 
has been more excited, not that his heart has been 
more raised to God; he has listened more carefully, 
but he may not have prayed more sincerely. Some- 
what in the same way you may have gathered here, 
and your feelings have been kindled by the outburst 
of song, or melted by the pathos of a penitential 
hymn, but God may have been neither in that 
burning or that subduing of the soul. The minstrel 
may have played, and no Spirit of the Lord have 
fallen upon you. 

Men and brethren, I have spoken on this subject 
because it falls in with our Dedication Festival, 
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which we are now keeping. We are accustomed to 
take a lawful pride in the beauty of our Choral 
Services, and I am most anxious that they should be 
maintained in all their perfectness. I take this 
opportunity of saying that it is my intention to 
introduce the use of a hymn-book. I think we want 
greater variety in our hymns than the book now in 
our hands affords. Since that collection of anthems 
was made, the whole subject of hymn-singing has 
advanced ; and we may well avail ourselves of what 
has been done in this respect. 

The grandeur of our anthems has, perhaps, some- 
what diverted attention from hymnody; and I am 
desirous, without in the least diminishing the per- 
fectness of our Church-services, to encourage more 
the singing of hymns, being that in which the 
congregation are not listeners, but themselves per- 
formers. 

And yet even here, too, we shall have to remember 
the main truth on which we have dwelt. If our 
Public Service is not to be a mere musical display, a 
mere sensual gratification, then must we regard it 


1 This sermon was preached in the parish church at Leeds, 
during the octave of S. Peter’s Festival, 1870, on which occasion 
a hymn-book was introduced in place of an anthem-book before 
in use. 
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only as a means to an end, that end being the 
making our souls ready for the coming of the Holy 
One. The most perfect harmony is but a vain 
sound, unless what is said of Elisha can be said of 
each one of us: “ It came to pass, when the minstrel. 
played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him.” 


IX. 
The Ghentleness of Gov. 


“Thy gentleness hath made me great.”—Ps, xviii. 35. 


WE have this eighteenth psalm twice given in the 
Bible at length. It appears in the Psalter, and it is 
recorded, together with the occasion of its composi- 
tion, in the twenty-second chapter of the Second Book 
of Samuel. It is possible that by the statement, 
“And David spake unto the Lord the words of this 
song in the day that the Lord had delivered him 
out of the hand of all his enemies, and out of the 
hand of Saul,” we are to understand that the hymn 
was written immediately after one of David’s narrow 
escapes from the fury of Saul’s disordered mind ; 
and that in the Psalter, where it appears with the 
superscription, “To the chief musician,’ we have 
the same hymn as he delivered it, later in life, 
to the Priests and Levites for use in the public 
worship of God. If this be so, we have an ex- 
planation of the fact that the psalm is distinctly 
said to have been written at an early period of 
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David’s career, and yet in the biography is intro- 
duced just before the narrative of his death. Then, 
it may be, the mind of God’s ancient servant, going 
back to the deliverances of his youth, remembered 
the psalm written long ago, when his heart was yet 
unsullied by prosperity; when it could be said 
accurately that he had kept the ways of the Lord 
and never wickedly departed from God; when, long 
before his sin in the matter of Uriah, he could 
declare that he was upright before God and had 
kept himself from his iniquity; and feeling, although 
many a grievous fall had since cast its shadow over 
his path, yet that those old expressions of confidence 
in the God of his fathers, those old descriptions of 
God’s care of His people, yea, of God Himself as the 
Lamp to lighten their darkness (our own familiar 
Collect is based upon ver. 29), were eternal truths 
irrespective of his own personal history, he caused 
the song of his youth to be placed in the hands 
of the musician, and thereby to be imbedded in the 
worship of the God of Israel for evermore. 

The psalm thus comes to us with a singular 
authority. It is the voice of the shepherd boy of 
Bethlehem, it is the voice, too, of the dying king. 
It is the pouring forth of his youth, it is the legacy 
of his old age. Let us see what teaching we can 
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draw out that portion of it which forms the text, 
“God is my strength and power, and He maketh my 
way perfect. . . . Thou hast also given me the shield 
of thy salvation: . . . and thy gentleness hath made 


me great.” The gentleness of God, and the great- 


ness of man. How the two are connected is the 
point on which we would speak. 
I. First, as to the exhibition of this attribute in 


the general government of God. It is most worthy_ _ 


e 


of note, that} in that stupendous manifestation ~of, 
Deity vouchsafed unto Moses upon Sinai, this was 
the characteristic of God which was pre-eminently 
impressed upon the soul of His servant. Moses had 
been drawn within a circle of miraculous events, 
which had inflamed to an irresistible degree the 
desire to penetrate to the very central mystery, and 
see the God the signs of Whose presence compassed 
him on every side. The fire and the cloud girt him 
in; angelic forms thronged about him; the voice 
of an Invisible One smote upon his ear; precepts, 
warnings, promises, threatenings, alternately cheered 
and awed his spirit. Oh, that he might for one 
moment gaze upon Him from Whom all this 
emanated! Oh, that the veil might but for an 
instant be lifted up! And Moses said, “I beseech 
Thee, show me Thy glory.” The daring petition 
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was granted so far as the infirmity of a created 
nature permitted. He could not see the Face of 
God, but he was allowed to behold a manifestation 
of unearthly majesty. In the mouth of a cave 
upon the hillside the prophet stood, the sight of 
his eyes partially restrained, while there swept by 
a Presence felt, but unseen, and out of the darkness 
was proclaimed, Who it was that then passed upon 
His mystic road. And what was the proclamation? 
Listen to the record, “ And the Lord passed by be- 
fore him, and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness.” It is, in one word, the gentleness of 
God which is announced, on which, as that wondrous 
revelation fades out, the spirit of Moses is left to 
dwell. 

Now, we can readily perceive the importance of 
the disclosure of this side of the Divine character 
at such a time. It at once distinguished the God 
of Israel from the false gods of the heathen. Men, 
in inventing gods for themselves, have ever drawn 
upon the terrible and the fearful for the lineaments 
of the object of their worship. To appease the wrath 
of God, to win the favour of a Potentate, withdrawn 
in the awfulness of his own attributes from sym- 
pathy with human weakness, has been the leading 
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idea of all false religions. Hence, we say, the fresh- 
ness and the beauty with which that announcement 
of the “gentleness of God” must have fallen upon 
the heart of Moses. It was the first dawn of the 
truth which was not thoroughly learnt until Jesus -) 
Christ dwelt upon the earth. - 

But observe how, when announced, this idea of 
the Divine gentleness falls in with all that we know 
of the operations of God. 

Gentleness is a sure sign of strength and of 
eternal duration. Of strength :—It is the conscious- 
ness of power which ever produces gentleness of 
action. The man who knows that he can at any 
moment annihilate an obstacle, is the man who is 
most inclined to bear long withit. Of eternity :—He 
who has abundance of time before him for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, is content to let his 
counsel evolve itself gradually. It is the ruler 
whose tenure of authority is short who would 
hasten the course of events. 

Now, by the light of these principles, look at two 
great facts. 

Look at Creation. While holding fast to the 
primary truth, that “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,” we are now learning, 
indisputably, that the globe which we inhabit 
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attained to its present condition only through a 
series of convulsions occurring at intervals along 
a vast tract of ages; that centuries followed upon 
centuries before the cry of a living thing broke the 
primeval silence; that generations of created life in 
an ascending scale of development pioneered, as it 
were, the way of man. Seems it strange, this long- 
drawn process? Does it appear more congenial to 
our ideas of Deity to imagine the world, as we see 
it, to have sprung at once out of nothingness? Nay, 
but is not such the child’s notion of greatness, rather 
than that of the reasoning man? Can we not really 
trace more of what is Divine in that lengthened 
series of operations, working up unweariedly, un- 
hurriedly, to the final consummation, than in any 
sudden outburst of Almighty Power? What voice 
testifies so loudly to the Eternity of God as that 
which speaks of creative processes continued through 
thousands of years, the advance so slow as almost to 
escape a finite apprehension. Indeed, indeed, I know 
of no thought which so much as this gentleness of 
the Divine operations in creation prompts the 
sublime ascription, “ From everlasting to everlasting 
Thou art God.” 

Look again, in this point of view, at the Creation 
of grace—the birth and progress of the Holy 
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Catholic Church. Wherefore has the whole revela- 
tion of God in Christ been so made as to render the 
very acceptance of it a perpetual trial, just as much 
as the living by its precepts? Why has the cradle 
at Bethlehem been ever swathed in the integuments 
of accumulated mystery? Why has every one of 
those doctrines which lifts Christianity above the 
ranks of a mere philosophy—the doctrine of Inspira- 
tions of the Holy Ghost, of the Priesthood, of the 
Divine power lodged in Sacraments, of the super- 
natural character of the Catholic Church, as the 
Kingdom of the Eternal Son, ruled by Himself, 
ministered unto by angels, comprehending within 
one fellowship the living and the dead—why, I say, 
has every one of these doctrines been launched upon 
the world of time, so encompassed with difficulties 
as to make its reception a distinct and separate 
trial? Why, having told us as much as He has 
told us, did not our Blessed Lord tell us a little 
more? How would a few sentences more from His 
lips have prevented a hundred controversies, and 
saved innumerable mental struggles, which have 
often eventuated in utter unbelief, or left men to 
stagger on through the road of life with doubtful 
hearts and uncertain steps ! 

The answer is again wrapped up in the “ gentle- 
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ness” of God. God might have so ordered His revela- 
tion, so anticipated the action of human thought, as to 
have taken every stone out of the pathway of belief ; 
just as He might have created man in the beginning 
a mere machine, like the sun and moon, to run his 
course. He willed to create something nobler far, 
a being whose service should be a service of free 
choice. But the gift of choice carried with it the 
capacity of choosing amiss, and God, as He looked 
adown the ages, saw, doubtless, that the freedom of 
choice would introduce evil; but He saw, likewise, 
that greater creaturely nobility would ensue from the 
formation of a free agent, though the existence of 
evil would be the price to be paid for such freedom. 
And, similarly, when He revealed Himself in Christ. 
Here, too, He foresaw how revelation, as Christ left 
it would, in its every part, be open to cavil; but 
that hereby, also, scope would be afforded for the 
mightiest triumphs of faith and love, and for thus 
lifting to a higher level the life of the believing 
man. Surely we may perceive in a measure how 
the nobleness of Christian faith has been augmented 
by the very heights which faith has had to climb. 
How the mind of such an one as S. Paul was at 
once exalted and humbled by the very greatness 
of that mystery of holiness with which he was 
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entrusted! The spiritual faculties are not, any 
more than the bodily faculties, developed by the 
absence of difficulties. So, it may be, did God, in 
His unspeakable gentleness, suffer evil originally to 
enter, although most loathsome to Himself; so, in 
the same gentleness, He would tolerate the rejection 
even of His fullest message of grace, knowing that — 
the triumph of the holiness and the truth which He 
is would be hereby more complete, and the greatness 
and glory of the creature be magnified. 

You cannot, then, we would argue, approach to an 
understanding of God without giving due scope to 
this attribute. Power will not account for what 
has been and is. It is that gentleness which man’s 
wisdom never dreamed of as one of the Divine 
attributes, which alone unlocks so many a mystery, 
both in nature and in grace, while it draws the 
heart and affections of the ever-widening circles of 
the rational creation towards the central throne. 
For— 

II. Look, secondly, at the Divine gentleness in 
its bearing upon moral character. What a miracle 
of gentleness is God’s action with every one of us! 
Go down, O man, into the history of thy life for 
a single week, as thou knowest it thyself. Reckon 
up, if thou canst, the provocations wherewith thou 
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hast provoked the Spirit of Grace—I speak not of 
crying sins—but number up the fallings short of 
duty, the waste of time, the hasty words, the evil 
thoughts, the petty discontents and jealousies, the 
mean, grovelling motives of actions which looked 
well on the surface, and remember the ineffable 
holiness and perfection of Him Whose Hye has 
marked thy every hour. What human master ever 
bore so long, so unweariedly with the defects of his 
servant? What father ever tolerated so long the 
wilfulness and follies of his child? Or change 
slightly the thought. How marvellously, in the 
records of the saints, does God appear to have 
waited for the moment of the soul’s turning from its 
dumb idols to Himself! How long did the Divine 
gentleness bear with the impure life of the woman 
that was a sinner, till the fulness of time came, 
when the seared heart dissolved in penitential tears 
at Jesus’ feet! We read only, we think only of the 
final conversion; but now measure, if you can, the 
gentleness of the Almighty, which for years, it may 
be, forbore to be wrath, tarrying for the once distant 
moment. 

How did the ascended Christ, although Himself 
the persecuted One, bear with the frenzied violence 
of fanatic Saul, mark him for a long space kicking 
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against the pricks, withstanding the secret move- 
ments of the Spirit, watching for the minute when, 
at the turn of the Damascus road, the broken spirit 
should pour forth the ery, “ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” 

How, once more, in later days, in those wonderful 
Confessions of §. Augustine, do we see the Spirit of 
God bearing with the wilfulness of the boy, and the 
profligacy of the youth, with moral and intellectual 
sins alike, waiting, with unspeakable patience, for 
the time when, out of that gifted, but distorted 
nature, should be produced the noblest witness for 
Christ which has illuminated the ages. 

You may object that, in all these instances, God 
the Holy Ghost might, if He had so pleased, have 
hastened the period of reformation—that at any 
instant of the evil career of the sinful woman, or of 
Augustine, the omnipotence of grace might have 
intervened to stay the sinner’s course and turn the 
heart, by irresistible force, to God. Ay, but do 
you not see that this again is to make the man 
a mere machine, to prevent the after-greatness of 
the creature by forcing prematurely his choice of 
good? What, in all these cases, we are to recognize 
is the “Gentle Eye of God” watching closely, as 
none other could, the progress of the spirit, and 
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biding the moment when, without interfering with 
the freedom of will, one blessed whisper, one loving 
suggestion, one soft impulse more, might win the 
victory. 

Over-help—this is the point—would in all cases 
be as fatal to moral greatness as “lack of help.” 
Without God’s grace we could not love God or live 
to God; but grace might, it is conceivable, be so 
ministered, and in such measure, as to divest our 
love and obedience of all moral beauty. The 
mother teaching the child to walk would err as 
much in being too forward, as in being too back- 
ward, with the helping hand. 

Pass, in thought, from this world of weakness and 
failure to the vast assembly of the saints, with whom 
He shall come again, gathered round the Throne. 
“T beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and peoples, and tongues, stood before the Throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands.” I cannot image the secret 
history of each unit of that mighty host. But 
among them, I know, are the “Samuels” whom God 
called as children, and men grown old in crime, 
whom, like the thief upon the cross, amid the 
shadows of death, He drew into Himself, and waver- 
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ing souls who, like S. Mark, for a while fell from 
Him, and returned to His love again. Varied in 
their lives, in their evil, in their good, yet is there 
one voice common unto all, one cry in which, as they 
look back upon the Divine dealings with them in 
the wilderness of earth, upon the grace bestowed 
and the grace restrained, upon the will resisted and 
the will left free, upon the Presence manifested and 
the Presence, in stern but blessed discipline, held 
back—all join. It is the cry of David in his youth 
and his age, “Thy gentleness, O God, hath made 
me great.” 

Yes, not a shining fold in those white robes, not 
a jewelled leaf in those waving palms, which the 
gentleness of God hath not produced. Think of 
that gentleness shown unto you in your lives up to 
this time; see how it has been indeed the source 
of all that is good in you, of all that is happy about 
you; let the remembrance of it bind you henceforth 
in closer bonds unto your Lord, and you, too, shall 
trace to it hereafter the greatness of a position 
among those crowned ones, among whom He that 
sitteth on the Throne will vouchsafe Himself to 
dwell. 


NG, 
The Silence of Gor. 


“Be not silent to me, O Lord.”—Ps, xxviii. 1. 


Tuis psalm is one of those in which a double sense 
runs through every part; the first having reference 
to the personal trials of David, the second, or inner 
sense, relating to the life and Passion of Christ. As 
regards David, the psalm is a prayer of the Hebrew 
king at some period of intense depression, when 
human help had failed, and human friendship had 
turned into treason. Such is evidently the temper 
in which those first impassioned utterances break 
forth. ‘Unto Thee will I cry, O Lord . . . be not 
silent tome. . . . Hear the voice of my supplications, 
when I cry unto Thee, when I lift up my hands to- 
ward Thy Holy Oracle. Draw me not away with the 
wicked . . . which speak peace to their neighbours, 
but mischief is in their hearts.” But even as his 
mind dwells upon the perils which beset him, while 
he is yet on his knees before the mercy-seat, there 
seems to sweep over his soul the consciousness of 
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God’s power and love towards him. The clouds 
break, the sun shines out calm and bright upon the 
troubled spirit, and the strain of prayer passes sud- 
denly into thanksgiving, “ Blessed be the Lord. .. . 
My heart trusted in Him, and I am helped.” It is 
no actual change in the outer world which prompts 
this sudden revolution of feeling. The foes, whoso- 
ever they were, yet compass him about. He has 
not stirred from his place of worship. The change 
is in himself, the result of one of those marvellous 
whisperings of peace to the storm-tossed soul, which | 
He, Who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
still breathes oftentimes instantaneously into the 
heart which opens itself to Him. 

It is not, however, upon this general meaning of 
the psalm, but upon the first words of it, that we 
would now dwell: ‘Be not silent to me, O Lord.” 
There is something wonderfully affecting in this 
idea of the silence of God. A world in which every 
sound is heard, save the voice of the Lord; where 
ambition and pride, and covetousness and anger, cry 
aloud, and the Voice which called it into existence 
is still. What a desolation in the thought; what a 
death in life! It is of this supposed silence of God 
that we would speak. 

I. Now, we live in the happy possession of a 
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great deal of knowledge of which we are apt alto- 
gether to forget the source. We receive it from our 
parents, we drink it in with the earliest opening of 
our faculties. It comes so naturally to us that we 
remember not whence it comes. Yet is it true that 
many of those things which are most familiar to - 
young children were first communicated to the world 
by nothing less than the direct Speech of God. So 
with our philosophy. A vast amount of what pro- 
fesses to be the result of human thought, is really, 
though unconsciously, based upon revelation. Our 
deepest thinkers have, imperceptibly oftentimes to 
themselves, appropriated truths which owe their 
origin, not to man’s reasoning, but to God’s reve- 
lation. 

Let us suppose for a moment that God had re- 
mained silent to His creatures—that, in other words, 
He had vouchsafed no express revelation, given us 
no Bible—and let us note how much of our know- 
ledge upon the most uncontroverted points would 
have to be withdrawn. 

1. As to God Himself. Very wonderful is it 
that the great mass of mankind, when left to their 
own natural powers to “find out God,” have been 
content with the most grovelling and degrading 
conceptions of Him. We might have supposed 
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beforehand that in developing for themselves the 
idea of God, men would have taxed their powers to 
the utmost to clothe the God of their imagination 
with every attribute of majesty. Yet the facts of 
idolatry, both as existing now and in former ages, 
‘show that instead of the mind exhausting itself in 
imaging forth God as a Being of transcendent glory, 
it has been just the reverse. Whilst with higher 
minds the personality of God has dissolved into a 
power or force or influence pervading all nature, 
with those of lower capacities the glory of the in- 
corruptible God has, in the words of 8. Paul, been 
changed into “an image made like to birds and 
beasts and creeping things.” 

It is, of course, open to reply, that these were 
but the superstitions of the more uneducated ; that 
the wise men and the great men did but take the 
sun and the moon, the vegetable and animal world, 
as symbols, under which they did homage to the 
‘Universal Spirit Which gave life to every depart- 
ment of creation. Be it so; the fact nevertheless 
remains, if a few mighty souls rose above the com- 
mon level, the general population accepted, and that 
contentedly, the meanest ideas of God. And yet 
more, if it be that the loftier intellects of the 
heathen world soared above the grosser features of 
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the idol-worship, in escaping these they lost the 
notion of a personal God altogether, and took refuge, 
as it were, from the degraded belief of the common 
herd in the vague conception of a Power pervading 
all things, instead of realizing One seated on His 
throne, excellent in glory, abounding in compassion, 
drawing to Himself and satisfying with Himself 
the affections of His rational creation. And whence 
the difference between them and us? Indeed, in- 
deed, if we rise far above them in our conception of 
Deity, it is because God has not been silent to us 
about Himself. ; 

2. Take again the doctrine of a future life. There 
are, doubtless, in the human soul dim instincts of 
a life beyond the grave, a troubled dream of an 
existence out of the body ; but the general certainty 
of this, which now prevails, cheering the toil, and 
lightening the last hour, of the poorest man, in the 
hard wrestle with sickness and want—this is the 
result of revelation only. 

3. Oncé more. The pardoning love of God; that 
He forgiveth iniquity, transgression, and sin, is a 
discovery of revelation alone. The doctrine of re- 
pentance had no place in any system of uninspired 
teaching. You will find in heathen moralists noble 
disquisitions about the excellency of a virtuous life, 
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stirring motives urged to animate the good and wise, 
but you will nowhere find set forth the blessed 
power of penitence to change the Face of God to- 
wards the sinner. There is no mention of joy in 
heaven over the repentant. If there had not heen 
a distinct communication between the Creator and 
the creature, if the great veil which hangs, to us 
so impervious, between Time and Eternity had not 
been lifted, the human mind would have been a 
blank as to all that side of religion which relates 
to the restoration of those that fall. And you must 
not stop here in tracing the results of this supposed 
silence of God. Our modern civilization, the ac- 
tivity of mind which distinguishes the Christian 
nations, the value of life,—does not all this spring 
primarily out of the Word which God hath spoken ? 
You may note, too, in the terrible blots of admitted 
lusts and cruelties (sins not vainly struggled against, 
but publicly licensed), which stain the civilization 
of the old world, the inability of man, by his own 
systems of philosophy, to shake himself clear of the 
worst forms of evil. If our modern civilization is 
purer and gentler and more generally extended 
through all ranks than the ancient, it is because 
it is built, not upon human devices, but upon the 
spoken Word of God. And we may hence get a 
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truer notion of what our debt is to revelation. The 
Church of God is among you. The Bible is in your 
hands. You may hear both depreciated, cavilled at. 
And yet in the Bible and the Church are gathered 
up all those mighty utterances from the Everlasting 
which have lifted up this our human nature, and 
rendered noble and happy this our mortal life. 

“Be not silent to me.” Oh, it is the cry of 
the universe confessing its inability to find out God, 
yearning after some surer knowledge of what shall 
be hereafter, some better law than itself could 
frame. “Be not silent to me.” They are words 
which express the fitting attitude of every one of 
you in this holy place. That God, through the 
medium of His ancient oracles, will speak unto you, 
opening your eyes to see wondrous things out of 
His law, so that old familiar verities may come home 
to you with new power, and fresh gleams be thrown 
upon the tangled web of human life, causing you 
to see evidences of Him where you have not hitherto 
beheld them, traces of His footsteps in deep waters 
where your eye has not yet penetrated, coinci- 
dences in the world of nature and of grace hitherto 
unmarked, wisdom and mercy in dispensations 
hitherto perplexed,—this is the burden of the prayer, 
“ Be not silent to me, O Lord.” 
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Il. But there is another silence of the Lord God, 

against which the text is a prayer. 
- We are all acquainted more or less with the power 
of “conscience.” We know how, when we do right, 
we have a sense of self-approbation—an inward 
peace, however adverse outward circumstances may 
be. And, on the contrary, when we have given 
way to temptation we know the dissatisfaction, the 
unrest, the fear which, in proportion to the offence, 
presses down the soul. 

Again, have we not all had some experience of 
those inward warnings which oppose such a barrier 
when the mind is drawn to evil? When kindling 
into passion, when turning aside from the upright 
honourable course, when disposed through haste or 
weariness to neglect the morning or evening prayer, 
who has not at times felt a restraining hand upon 
the depths of his being, a voice behind articulating 
clearly and unmistakably, “This is the way; walk 
ye init”? Or, once more, when in doubt as to what 
we ought to do, have we never been sensible of a 
secret, undefinable pressure in one direction, quite 
independent of, frequently quite contrary to, the 
tendency of the arguments which we may have been 
using with ourselves? Now, it is easy enough to 
explain away all this (if men are bent upon so 
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doing), and to call it superstition. And yet, indeed, 
is it more true and philosophical (for hereby an 
adequate cause is assigned for certain universal phe- 
nomena) to hold that all those warnings against sin, 
emotions of dissatisfaction after sin, suggestions as to 
conduct, are the utterances of the Lord God within. 
And if this be so, then again you will at once see 
what is involved in God being silent. If God be 
silent, then never shall I be visited with blessed 
whisperings of encouragement under difficulties, of 
consolation under affliction ; then shall I be let to go 
on my road, in folly or sin, without restraint. And 
need we linger upon the consequences of this silence 
of God in the heart? Hush that “still small voice” 
in which God is, and you leave the man to drift hope- 
lessly from sin tosin. The silence of God! Itis God’s 
final abandonment of the soul. When the Temple at 
Jerusalem was about to be destroyed, seventy years 
after our Lord’s death, suddenly in the dead of night 
was heard within the Holy of Holies the noise as of 
the feet of a great multitude, and strange cries 
broke upon the air, “Let us depart hence; let us 
depart hence.” The voices ceased, and the stillness 
was unbroken, and priest and Levite forgot their 
alarm; but far more terrible, if they had under- 
stood, was that after-silence than the mysterious 
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sounds; for the silence was the result of the de- 
parture of God. It is so with the human spirit. 
As long as the heart is disquieted after sinning, 
as long as there is any fear about eternity, so 
long as God is speaking unto it, there is hope. It 
is when a man comes to live on, anxious about 
nothing, fearing nothing, that this vanishes, and the 
absence of fear betokens the silence of God. We bid 
you cherish, then, as your choicest blessings, as the 
earnest of your continued sonship, the least of these 
secret pleadings of conscience, as they are called. If 
they condemn you, still rejoice in them. If even 
now as I speak you are any of you smitten with the 
remembrance of duties left undone, words spoken 
falsely or irreverently, of deeds of which you are 
ashamed, indeed that shame is nought else but God’s 
Voice, a thing of gladness even where it chides. 
Better any agonies of remorse than the dull, sense- 
less unconcern in which some men live; better any 
visitation of sickness or pain than the unbroken 
prosperity of the wicked ; better the call to repent- 
ance, come how it may, than the peace of the God- 
abandoned—than that in the depths of the soul, 
while pleasure and covetousness have each a voice 
there, the Lord God shall be silent. 

Here, then, is the great lesson I would leave with 
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you—to be quick to catch, willing to listen to, ready 
to act upon, the voice of conscience; never for plea- 
sure or advancement to do violence to its gracious 
instincts. The voice of conscience is to us the Voice 
of God. “If,” said Augustine to his mother on the 
night before her death—“if the tumult of the flesh 
were hushed, hushed the sounds of earth; yea, the 
very soul hushed to itself, and He alone should 
speak unto us, not by intermediate agencies, but by 
Himself, that we might hear Him, not through 
human or angelic voices, not in dark similitude, but 
hear Him without these, Whom, in them, we have 
hearkened unto,—would not this of itself be to enter 
into the very joy of the Lord?” Do we desire at the 
great awakening to be greeted by that Voice of in- 
effable sweetness ; then now be ye always sensitively 
alive to the influences of the Holy One, from within 
and from without, never stifling a conviction, never 
resisting the pleadings of conscience, never harden- 
ing yourselves against those subtle drawings by 
which He Who is invisible would now lead you. If 
you would make your own the prayer of David, 
“Be not silent to me, O Lord,” then couple with 
it the spirit of Samuel, “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” 


XI. 


FMaws BPearning for Dafetp satished in a 
Wersonal Chiov. 


“O set me up upon the rock that is higher than I.”— 
Ps, Ixi. 3 (P.B.V.). 
THERE is some difference of opinion as to the 
period of David’s life to which this psalm belongs. 
That David was the author is distinctly stated in 
the title, and there is a tradition that it was written 
when Jonathan made known to him that Saul had 
resolved to take away his life, as related in 
1 Sam. xix. “Jonathan, Saul’s son,” we there read, 
“delighted much in David: and Jonathan told 
David, saying, Saul my father seeketh to kill thee: 
now therefore, I pray thee, take heed to thyself 
until the morning, and abide in a secret place, and 
hide thyself.” We can well imagine how the 
tumult of soul caused by this communication may 
have prompted the almost despairing supplication, 
“Hear my crying, O God: give ear unto my 
prayer. ...O set me up upon the rock that is 
higher than I.” The language expresses exactly 
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the fear of a youth threatened with a king’s 
vengeance, and feeling wholly unequal to contend 
with the chieftain of his people. But there are two 
verses which are inconsistent with David’s situation 
at this time. Thus, with the second verse, “‘ From 
the ends of the earth will I call upon Thee.” The ~ 
expression seems to denote a time of banishment 
from the Holy Land. No Jew would have described 
any part of the sacred soil as “the extremity of 
the earth.” Again, in the sixth verse we read, 
“Thou shalt grant the King a long life: that his 
years may endure throughout all generations.” 
David was not yet king, and the promises of the 
perpetuity of his house were as yet scarcely 
developed. Accordingly, the sense of these dis- _ 
crepancies has led to the fixing the date of the 
psalm to the much later period, when, after having 
been some years seated on the throne, the rebellion 
of Absalom caused him to fly from Jerusalem and 
take refuge on the far side of Jordan. The same 
idea occurs in the forty-second psalm. “O my God, 
my soul is cast down within me: therefore will I 
remember Thee from the land of Jordan,” é.e. from 
the country on the east side of the river Jordan, 
emphatically the land of exiles. Atsuch a moment, 
then, we conceive the prayer of the text to have 
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broken forth from the heart of the king, bowed down 
with the sense of his own impotency. Dangers are 
about him on every side. His own power has 
melted from him. His own resources are exhausted. 
He is forced to look wholly out of himself. The 
rock upon which his foot can rest must be higher 
and stronger than he is. He says not directly what 
or who that rock must be; the one thought is, that 
it must be greater than himself. All else is for the 
instant vague and indistinct. This only he knows, 
that a mightier arm than his own is the necessity of 
his soul. Let us follow out some of the thoughts 
which such a condition of feeling suggests. 

I. We put aside all further reference to David. 
His flight before his adversary, whether Saul or 
Absalom, passes from sight. In that anguished 
appeal, “Set me up upon the rock that is higher 
than I,” we may hear the heart of the whole human 
family pleading its true want before the Throne. 
That man must have something above man to lean 
on, if he is to be lifted up in the scale of being, if he 
is to shake himself free of the passions which make 
his soul cleave unto the dust, of the fears which, the 
more his eyes are open, make dark his course—this 
is the grand truth implied in David’s prayer to be 
led by the guiding hand (as the Bible translation 
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suggests), and planted upon this rock higher than 
himself. 

See an illustration of the truth with regard to 
example. 

We do not perhaps sufficiently realize the ex- 
traordinary character of our Blessed Lord considered 
only as our example. Some will tell you that the 
moral power of His character is, even after eighteen 
centuries, the alone prop of the Christian religion ; 
that our claims to a supernatural presence amongst 
us are an idle dream; that the real vitality of 
Christianity is the Image of its Founder still rising 
up in the mist of ages, a nobler, purer, diviner 
likeness of perfect holiness than any other system 
of teaching can exhibit. It is, we believe, a wholly . 
false assertion. Christianity lives because Jesus 
Christ, not in memory, but in fact, lives still. It 
rules the most advanced races of mankind because 
He is set as King upon the Holy Hill; it spreads 
because to Him, the God-man, have been given by 
an everlasting decree the uttermost parts of the 
earth for a possession. But the sceptic’s referring 
the present vitality of the Christian religion to the 
force of its Founder’s example, is a marvellous 
testimony to the perfectness of that Pattern. Of 
what other prophet or legislator can it be for a 
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moment held, that by his own character he was a 
power in the world eighteen hundred years after 
leaving the world? It is indeed (and we would 
dwell upon it in this aspect to-day) a wonderful 
“Image” on which we look, when, in the four 
Gospels, we gaze upon the lineaments of the Man 
Christ Jesus. What a union is there of lowliness 
and majesty, of humblest outward condition and 
mightiest claims, of simplicity and of mystery, of 
yielding gentleness and dauntless courage; of 
sympathy with every kind of infirmity; of separa- 
tion from all ordinary weaknesses! How does He 
walk with men, yet dwell in a world not of men; 
like some stupendous mountain seemingly close at 
hand, yet, if you try to approach it, found to be far 
off! How, again, is the character of our Blessed 
Lord wholly independent of time and place! It 
belongs not more to one age than another. It 
shows no traces of being coloured by the ideas, the 
prejudices of the times. It is not Jewish or Roman 
or Greek. Rather it gathers up into itself all the 
characteristics of all ages and all races, so that as 
the years of the earth’s existence run out, that 
character can be resolved back again into its com- 
ponent elements, and become a pattern for the 
savage in the wilderness and for the loftiest mind 
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in the front of the world’s most civilized empire. 
Yes, such is Jesus Christ in His manhood. But 
now we ask, what is the secret of the power of such 
an example? Without allowing that the Image of 
Christ is the only stay of Christianity in a shifting 
world, we do feel that that Blessed Life has ever 
since lifted up men’s hearts to nobler aspirations, 
made them yearn after a more heavenly mind than 
the wisest and best ever proposed to themselves 
before. We do feel that in the light of that “ex- 
ceeding holiness” shapes of evil, tolerated until then, 
have slunk away into the darkness. And again we 
ask, whence the secret of its power? We might have 
reasoned that man would have been more probably 
influenced and led on by some less perfect example; - 
that he would be more encouraged by the sight of 
a holiness less transcendental, more apparently 
within his own reach. Would not, it might be 
urged, the very faultlessness of the pattern dis- 
courage the would-be imitator? Notso. Experience 
has answered the question. There had been great 
teachers of virtue amongst the heathen, men who in 
their own lives presented examples which still live, 
of disinterestedness, of heroism, of self-control, 
mixed with such an amount of error as distinctly 
proved them human. They never stirred perma- 
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nently the deep heart of their people. There were 
amongst the Israelites prophets sent by God, who 
could heal the sick, raise the dead; but they never 
called into being a succession of disciples who strove 
to reproduce in themselves the likeness of their 
master. They awakened for awhile the generation 
amongst whom they ministered; they did not cast 
the spell of their personal character over children 
then unborn. When in a recent popular publication 
it is asserted that Christ need not have come upon 
this earth to civilize it; that time and the natural 
development of the human mind would have done it; 
or that, if it be urged that time alone would not 
have done it, at any rate it would have been sufficient 
that some philosopher, some very good man, and 
nothing more, should give mankind the benefit of 
his teaching, the facts of history are ignored. And 
wherefore should this be? Wherefore? Ah! is not 
the answer in the text: “Set me up upon the rock 
that is higher than 1”? Man demands, even as a 
learner of what holiness is, and truth is, to sit at 
the feet of Oné more than man. The world cannot 
be moved from within the world. It may appear 
for an instant as if too great sanctity would repel 
rather than encourage. The contrary is the fact. 
The sight of a noble character does for awhile 
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inflame with the desire to imitate. Then some flaw 
is discovered, some little meanness, some petty 
selfishness, some covered up corruption, and forth- 
with confidence is shaken. If he may have his vice, 
why may not I have mine? It is idle to aim at too 
much perfection. It is, after all, unattainable. And 
so the disappointed spirit, baulked in its first con- 
ception of the model which it had proposed to itself, 
settles back into coldness and indulgence. It was 
thus all along the years until Christ came. The 
world, it may be, knew it not, but what it wanted 
was the sight of One “ Who should do no sin, neither 
should guile be found in His mouth.” From teacher 
after teacher, and prophet after prophet, man turned 
wearily away, and the unspoken cry of the human 
soul was still—I cannot follow these, I cannot give 
myself to these. After all, they are men of like 
passions with myself. ‘Set me up upon the rock 
that is higher than I.” 

II. Let us advance another step in man’s spiritual 
history, and we shall find the genuine cry of his 
heart to be still the same. No doctrine is more 
clearly stated in the Bible than that our salvation 
at the last will be the result, not of our own merits 
and deservings, but for the sake and merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. That “He is the propitiation for 
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our sins,” that “on Him has been laid the iniquity of 
us all,” that “‘He is the Lamb of God Which taketh 
away the sin of the world,”—these are general state- 
ments "plain enough, one would imagine; and the 
special application would seem equally clear, that 
on Him alone must we cast ourselves when the 
water-floods come in, even unto the soul, that no arm 
save His is able to lift us up. On the other hand, 
you will hear this doctrine of “acceptance through 
Christ alone” represented as a legal fiction, as in- 
consistent with a judgment according to our works; 
and so the Mediatorial character of our Lord is dis- 
solved away, and He becomes only a holy pattern of 
a godly life. Now, we are not going into this con- 
troversy ; we would simply ask, what is the testimony 
of man’s heart as to his own need? Does the idea 
of a judgment wholly dependent in its results upon 
his own acts satisfy him? Place him before the 
Great White Throne, with no hope out of himself, 
with nothing to fall back upon in that dread 
moment, save what he has been, what he is; where 
will be assurance, and where hope? Suppose that 
in that hour when every hidden thing is uncovered, 
in that hush of being, when not only the passions are 
still, but the voice of the tempter is silent, the eye 
of the soul is purged so as to see clearly itself, its 
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littlenesses, its soils, its deeper sins; suppose it at 
the same hour to see God (whatever that ineffable 
vision may be), to appreciate (as now when afar off 
we are unable to do) His unspeakable holiness, and 
again the question arises, “Who may abide that 
hour if there is nothing out of ourselves on which 
to lean?” “If,” says a great philosopher, a free- 
thinker in his latter days, “we consult our natural 
sentiments, we are apt to fear lest, before the holiness 
of God, vice should seem to be more worthy of 
punishment than the imperfection of human virtue 
can ever seem to be of reward. Man, when about 
to appear before a Being of infinite perfection, can 
feel but little confidence in his own merit. In the 
presence of his fellow-creatures he may often justly 
elevate himself. But the case is quite different 
when he is to stand before an infinite Creator. To 
such a Being he can scarce imagine that his little- 
ness and weakness should ever seem the proper 
object either of esteem or reward. . . . If he hopes 
still for happiness, he is conscious that he cannot 
demand it from justice, but must owe it to the mercy 
of God. Repentance, sorrow, contrition, appear the 
only emotions which become him. He even distrusts 
the efficacy of all these, and naturally fears lest the 
wisdom of God should not (like the weakness of 
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man) be prevailed upon to overlook the crime by 
the most importunate lamentations of the criminal. 
Some other intercession, some other atonement must 
; be made for him beyond what he himself is capable 
of making.” 

Ah! what is this but the instinctive cry of the 
soul, “O set me up upon the rock that is higher than 
I”? We stay not over the argument to be drawn 
from the exact falling in of the “doctrine of Christ 
dying for us” with this our natural craving ; enough 
if we can see and feel that, until prevented by 
controversy and the pride of system, the spirit of 
man does yearn for some theory beside a judgment 
of perfect equity, that there is an innate conscious- 
ness in man that he cannot stand before God to 
be tried according to his works. Nay, more. The 
mere promise of forgiveness, it may be believed, 
would not satisfy ; there would still linger the secret 
doubt whether, after all, obedience so broken, languor 
and coldness in the performance of duty so prevail- 
ing, lack of simplicity of intention even in obeying 
so dominant, could win the heavenly crown, and be 
admitted to the beatific vision. The higher a man’s 
devotion, the profounder would be this feeling, 
because profounder the sense of unworthiness. Give 
me some One holier than myself to stand between me 
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and my Judge, some righteousness greater than my 
own to rest on, set me up upon the Rock that is higher 
than I, would be the prayer, deepening in its intensity 
with the deepening of the spiritual life within. 

III. Let me lead you yet one step further along 
the road of man’s spiritual being. Beyond an Ex- 
ample distancing all his strivings to equal, beyond 
a Mediator to rest upon as the bearer of his sinful- 
ness, there is yet another want of the human soul. 
What is this? It is the want of God. And so we 
approach to the very edge of the thick darkness in 
which, in the awful depth of His absolute infinitude, 
the Almighty and Everlasting God lives. We ap- 
proach it still with the prayer, “‘Set me up upon the 
Rock that is higher than I,” with the felt need of a 
personal God to repose upon and to adore. Do you 
ask how the fact of this need of God appears? We 
reply, it is involved in the very definition of God as 
a necessarily existent Being. The thousand questions 
which throng upon the mind the moment it begins 
to think—How came I into existence? What is 
this gift of life which I possess? Whence came it? 
What first set flowing all that tide of busy, fervid 
activity which I see around?—they are answered 
only by the one word, “God.” However far back 
science and discovery may put the agency of God, 
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to the idea of God man must at last be driven 
for the origin of all things. It is so, too, with the 
changes and chances of this mortal life. There are 
a hundred events in every man’s career, only to be 
accounted for by the action of an Almighty Hand. 
“The heart,” says Pascal, “has its arguments with 
which reason is not acquainted.” We feel this in a 
thousand instances. It is quite true that when 
thus driven to the confession of God, the human 
mind halts. It cannot describe God, it only pene- 
trates so far into the darkness that is round about 
Him as a few lightning flashes from the Book of 
’ Revelation enable it for a brief moment to do. 
“Touching the Almighty we cannot find Him out.” 
“‘ Verily thou art a God that hidest Thyself, O God 
of Israel, the Saviour.” But is this incomprehen- 
sibleness of God an obstacle to man’s trust and 
reverence? Nay, quite the reverse. On the con 
trary, it might be argued that man’s soul demands 
something beyond its capacities to be its refuge. 
The very mystery of God makes God a final Rest for 
man. Whilst he desires a Mediator to help him 
towards God, He yet craves in that supreme end of 
his thoughts and hopes, in that final object of His 
worship, One lifted up beyond all the imaginations 
of hisheart. ‘Our rational nature,” says Augustine, 
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‘is itself so great that there is nothing wherein we 
can be happy save in Thee, O God.” Higher than 
himself the Rock must be on which, amid the ocean 
of perplexities and fears, and dangers and in- 
firmities which beset him, he can anchor his life. 
He, the creature of time, demands a God that is 
everlasting. He, the weak and the finite, is satisfied 
to trust himself only to the Almighty and the 
Infinite. Hoe, the tainted with sin, can confide only 
in One Who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
He, with the sentence of death in him, must have 
for his Rock and his Fortress One Who liveth for 
ever and ever. 

And so to the last the Psalmist’s prayer is ours: 
O set me up upon the Rock that is higher than I.” 
Let the vanity of all earthly counsellors teach it you. 
Let the sense of your own unworthiness teach it you. 
Let the love of God and His graciousness to you from 
your youth up make you pray it more and more 
fervently. Depend upon it, it is unceasingly the 
prayer of the true soul as it advances in years and 
learns better its own feebleness. It will be the only 
cry left to the departing spirit, when flesh and heart 
fail, when all the myriad resources it has known 
here fade from sight. For then, amid the gathering 
shadows of the unknown hereafter, there can be no 
other stay save God. 


XII. 
Grod’s ise of Ebil in orking out Wis Purposes. 


“But He had sent a man before them.”—Ps. ev. 17 (P.B.V.) 


In these words the Psalmist, in a grand historical 
song of praise, introduces one of the most famous 
characters of Scripture, and gives us, at the same 
time, a glimpse of the earliest social system on 
record. The Lessons of the season bring before us 
the heads of the story—the patriarchal household (the 
twelve sons of Jacob); Joseph, the father’s favourite 
child, and the object, on that account, of his brothers’ 
jealousy; the sudden thought to slay him changed 
into the resolve to sell him as aslave, carried out with 
some passing merchants; then after twenty years the 
great dearth, the result of seven successive failures of 
the harvest; and this contrasted with the plenty in 
Egypt, owing to the wise policy of the chief minister 
of the Egyptian king; the family of Jacob suffer- 
ing with those around the pressure of the famine, 
and, at length, like their neighbours, determining 
to seek supplies from the one country which had 
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enough and to spare; the mission of Jacob’s sons 
into Egypt, to buy food, and to discover in the 
mighty prince, whose will was absolute there, the 
hated brother whom they had formerly sold as a 
slave, and whom God’s Spirit had instructed to be 
the preserver of the land in which he was a bonds- 
man. This is the story—one of those which earliest 
catches the imagination of our childhood, and, by 
its exceeding beauty, its wonderful portraits of 
character, its picture of that oldest of all civiliza- 
tions, retains its hold upon our interest to the last. 
We listen to it year after year in our churches with- 
out weariness. We anticipate some of the more 
striking chapters as we anticipate the hearing a well- 
known strain of music, which from its loveliness 
never tires, but which, at every repetition, suggests 
some new thoughts, kindles some new feeling. 

But now I wish to draw your minds to the con- 
sideration of the secret mechanism of all these vivid 
scenes of human life in the elder world; that through 
the petty jealousies of man, God was working out 
His purpose, so that every event was of the counsel 
of the Supreme Mind. This is the truth which the 
Psalmist in the text expresses. ‘‘He called for a 
famine upon the land: He brake the whole staff of 
bread. But He had sent a man before them, even 
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Joseph, who was sold for a servant.” And Joseph 
himself had caught the same truth wher, upon his 
brethren trembling before him at the remembrance 
of their evil treatment, he comforted them with the 
words, “‘Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for God did 
send me before you to preserve life. . . . So now it 
was not you that sent me hither, but God.” 

Upon these provisions of God I would now speak. 

I. The House of Jacob, at this period of the world’s 
history, contained, or rather itself was, the visible 
Church of God. It was the House of the Divine 
promises, the nursery of the Hope of all the ends of 
the earth. Outside of it prevailed the worship of a 
multitude of idols; within reigned the belief in One 
God. From that House was to spring One in Whom 
all the families of mankind should be blessed. This 
was the charter of the race of Abraham; this made 
it the centre of the destinies of humanity. But 
that chosen family had to be trained and educated 
for the part it was to play. It must have time to 
increase and multiply; and, whilst multiplying, it 
had to be weaned from the habits of a roving Arab 
life, and to be fitted to be consolidated into a nation. 
Egypt stood forth conspicuous in that remote period 
as a civilized kingdom, with a settled monarchy, a 
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regulated gradation of officers of state, an organized 
priesthood, a financial system; Egypt, therefore, 
was to be the school-house of Israel. But how was 
the House of Israel to be brought into contact with 
the civilization of Egypt, so as to learn from it the 
first lessons of order and obedience? Shepherds, we 
read, were an abomination to the Egyptians. How 
were the two races to be drawn together? The 
Bible tells us. He on Whom wait the eyes of all, 
that He may give them meat in due season, with- 
holds the increase of the earth, and visits with 
famine that entire region. Egypt and the adjoin- 
ing districts are alike sufferers. But, lo! from that 
family of shepherds had been sold into Egypt, as a 
slave, one whose Divinely illuminated mind forecast 

the impending dearth and took steps to provide for | 
it; and from that Divine provision flowed in natural 
order all that followed. Thus Israel went down 
into Egypt to buy food, and found one of them- 
selves at the head of the government; and from 
that Divine provision flowed in natural order 
the whole after Bible story. A local famine min- 
istered to the scheme of the world’s salvation; out 
of partial evil came universal good. The Gospel 
Feast was remotely spread through the jealousy of 
Jacob’s sons, and in the pressure of the great dearth. 
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The presence of evil in God’s world must ever 
remain an unfathomable mystery. Scripture 
scarcely helps us at all to penetrate the great 
secret of the beginning of evil. Like the hidden 
source of a mighty river, it lies beyond our view 
and baffles our efforts to explore it. The Book of 
Genesis shows us, indeed, the beginning of evil upon 
the earth; but it represents evil as already existent, 
and as being brought into the world by a tempter 
not of this world. There is thus a chapter before 
the first chapter of Genesis, which remains un- 
written. 

A lesser mystery than the creation of evil is the 
sufferance of evil. God, Who created it not, permits 
it, uses it for His own purposes. Temptation, sin, 
pain, anguish, bereavement, death,—all these, our 
instinct tells us, are blots upon the universe of God. 
We cannot tell why the Almighty and All-merciful 
One allows them within the borders of His dominion ; 
wherefore He does so, we cannot thoroughly ex- 
plain. But the darkness which hangs about even 
the sufferance of evil, both moral and pbysical, is 
in a measure lightened by the remembrance, that 
He Who permits evil, sees at the selfsame moment, 
not as a future, but as a present thing, the good 
which comes out of it. It was so with the history 
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of Joseph. It was so with the scheme of man’s 
Redemption through Jesus Christ. The appoint- 
ment of a Saviour was not an after-thought, con- 
ceived when Adam had sinned. Clear and distinct 
before the Eye of the All-seeing God lay the Birth 
and Ministry, the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus 
Christ, with the infinite exaltation of the human 
race which flows therefrom, long ere Adam was 
moulded out of the dust. Hence the full meaning 
of the words, “Him, being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain.” The Son of God, it has been said, could 
not die by chance. The purposes of God and the 
resolves of an eternal mind are not suspended upon | 
the actions of the creature. “Iam come,” said our 
Blessed Lord, “that they may have life, and that 
they may have it more abundantly.” That more 
abundant river of spiritual blessings which Jesus 
Christ was to set flowing, was seen by God when 
He allowed the tempter to enter the happy Garden. 
The greater glories of the second Paradise, in which 
the God-man should walk with His redeemed, were 
present things to the Divine mind when He per- 
mitted the calm of the first Paradise to be broken. 
We cannot as yet see, but we may believe, that the 
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Incarnation of Christ has more than destroyed the 
work of the devil, and prepared for His faithful a 
brighter crown than Adam, unfallen, would have 
done. Here, too, therefore, as the shame and the woe 
of the expulsion from Hden gather round the man 
and the woman, and the sin which they had taken 
into their nature multiplies, and the sicknesses and 
infirmities which are the fruit of sin fasten on them 
and their posterity, how do the words of the 
Psalmist wake up in our hearts—“ But He had sent 
a man before them ”! 

And so with the discipline of our daily life. To 
us the multitude of events which mark the lapse of 
the years, even in the most uniform lives, appear to 
come tumbling upon one another, like the waves of 
the sea. Of how many we can neither trace the 
origin nor forecast the issue! I speak not now only 
of outer disappointments or successes—the tempta- 
tions which beset us! those thorns in the flesh 
which trouble us! Are we in the position of a 
soldier set to a post of danger to resist some foe, 
whose numbers and strength are unknown, whose 
moment of attack cannot be calculated? Not so. 
He in Whose Hand is the soul of every living thing, 
has laid long before the whole train of circum- 
stances by which we are to be tried. The minister- 
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ing angel was commissioned ere the messenger of 
Satan was permitted to buffet. Nay, more, the in- 
creased hope and strength, all those high spiritual 
graces which are formed in saintly souls by en- 
durance, were present things to the Eternal Hye, 
not visions of the future, when He arranged the 
trial. 

Nor less with visitations of war and pestilence and 
famine, by which nations are disciplined. Not one 
of these befalls, out of which some great national 
good is not seen at the same instant, by God, to flow. 
How often is the historian able to trace from a 
terrible rebellion, which has desolated a kingdom, 
a first start of social life, new vigour in govern- 
ment, an amelioration of laws, an improvement. of 
morals! And what I would press upon you is, that 
these are not accidental results; they are not “ God 
bringing good out of evil.” They are the Joseph 
sent before to redeem a people from a lower to a 
higher estate, pre-ordained to balance the instant 
affliction. 

II. And now from this doctrine flow several 
principles of faith and practice. Let me draw your 
attention to some of these. And first, in the light 
of these truths, how strongly comes out to view the 
supernatural character of the commonest events in 
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which we play our part! In the story of Joseph, 
not one of the persons concerned seemed to himself 
to be doing more than meeting present require- 
ments or gratifying the passions of the moment. 
Not the profoundest thinker dreamed that his life 
and action was a part, not only of the general course 
of this world’s, but of a great spiritual, Counsel, 
originating in the depths of the past Eternity, to 
be consummated in the fulness of time, ages after 
that generation should be lying down in the dust. 
What if it be in very deed the same with ourselves? 
We cannot look beyond the immediate need. We 
cannot discern more than the nearer consequences 
of our most important actions. If we could, we 
should probably be incapable of acting at all; our 
limited powers would be paralyzed by the weight 
of the almost infinite bearings of our decisions. 
The secret history of the ancient world was dictated 
by the Spirit of God for the guidance of those who 
should come after ; and it teaches us what stupendous 
dispensations our petty ambitions and contests and 
rivalries are in all likelihood now, as then, working 
out. What we call Nature, it has been said, is but 
a fragment without its supernatural connections. 
“He dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven: and behold 
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the angels of God ascending and descending on it.” 
Indeed, it is no dream in which the soul penetrates 
the crust of this earthly scene, and beholds the — 
powers of the world to come operating in us and 
about us; no dream which recognizes the fact of 
the lowliest lives lived beneath the sun being the 
instrumentality of perfecting plans conceived by 
the Divine Mind before the elder angels began to 
be. How does this lift into dignity the meanest 
employments, and clothe with fresh responsibility 
the most ordinary pursuits, most commonplace 
existence ! 
Again, a keen recognition of these “ previsions of 
God” leads to spiritual repose in the midst of 
worldly disquiet. God employs evil for His purposes . 
of good. Man may not do evil that good may come. 
Three great attributes of God account for the differ- 
ence. (1) His infinite knowledge. The result is 
to Him certain. No shadow of doubt rests or can 
rest upon it. Nay, He sees (as we have already 
said) things that are not yet as though they were. 
As our eye takes in at the same glance the near 
features of a landscape and those miles away, so 
does God’s Eye behold in the same moment the 
present affliction and the future good; both are 
present things to Him. (2) Add to this His certain 
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control. God’s Hand, it has been said, is as steady 
as His Eye. There is, therefore, no possibility of 
failure in any scheme of good devised by Him. No 
unexpected incidents can defeat His purpose; no 
hostile force disconcert His design. (3) Add, thirdly, 
the remembrance of His perfect holiness, so that the 
nearness of evil—the handling (so to say) of evil— 
cannot sully His own ineffable purity, and you have 
the secret of that mystery of God’s use of evil in the 
government of the world. 

And does it need many words to show what a 
depth of spiritual repose lies in these thoughts ? 
However severe the trial, however dark the night 
around, however, to us, inextricable the confusion, 
we are in the Hands of Him Who doeth all things 
well; Whose Hye sees what we cannot discern ; 
Whose Will marches on irresistibly to the end which 
His Eye beholds. Realize this, and the shock of 
worldly disasters is forthwith diminished. He who 
thus sees God as the Author of all earthly move- 
ments dwells, it has been said, in that higher sphere 
where motion begins, but which is itself a profound 
calm. 

And but a few words more. The future that lies 
before us, both as individual Christian men, and as 
members of the Church of England, is, I must think, 
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of more than usual solemnity. We seem to have 
attained a ridge from which a new and untried 
country extends before us. It is like the going 
down of Israel into Egypt. Old ways of thought 
and habits of life are rapidly changing. But He 
hath “sent a man before them.” With this feeling 
uppermost, let us go forth to meet with quietness 
and confidence the temptations and perplexities of 
the future, whose mists our eyes cannot penetrate, 
doing heartily what our hand findeth to do, assured 
that He in Whom we believe has provided these— 
the hand to uphold, and the Joseph-voice to whisper, 
when flesh and heart fail, “ Peace be unto you; fear 
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“Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken.”’—Eccuxs. xii. 6. 


Tuese words form part of one of the most touching 
descriptions extant of the gradual decay of man’s 
strength, as, not by a sudden stroke cutting him 
short in his prime, but in due course of nature, he 
draws near to the grave. We are many of us 
familiar with the verses in which our own great 
national poet depicts the helplessness of old age. 
The description of the same thing by Solomon, two 
thousand five hundred years before, is even more 
poetical, and, as might be expected, brings out yet 
more distinctly the religiouslesson. There is, indeed, 
in the whole range of Scripture nothing more affect- 
ing than the mournful melody in which the wise 
king, now himself approaching to the end of this 
mortal life, speaks of “the day when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble, and the strong men shall 
bow themselves,” when, 7.e., the arms which defend 
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us and the legs which support us wax feeble and 
slow ; when “ the grinders cease because they are few, 
and those that look out of the windows be darkened, 
and the doors shall be shut in the streets,” when, 7.e., 
the teeth and the sight fail, and the door of the lips 
is kept close in the assemblies of men from the loss 
of vocal power ; when “he shall rise up at the voice 
of the bird, and all the daughters of musick shall be 
brought low,” when the light, fitful slumber is broken 
early by the morning carol of the lark, and when 
there is no listening with pleasure any longer 
to the voice of singing men or singing women; 
“when they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears shall be in the way,” every slight ascent 
being a toil to the weary foot, and every walk 
attended with risk; when “the almond tree shall 
flourish, and the grasshopper be a burden, and desire 
shall fail,” when, i.e., the glory of spring bursts out 
afresh in the forest, but to the old man the lightest 
thing is a toil, and the loveliest thing gives no 
delight. And all this wasting of strength and 
withering of faculties pointing out that the man is 
fast going to his long home. Read over the passage 
again to-night, and you will see what a marvellous 
picture of old age is before you. But it is not mere 
poetry. Solomon’s main purpose is to urge the 
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necessity of anticipating this general decay in regard 
to spiritual and moral life. ‘‘ Remember” (this is 
his lesson) “now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,” while these evil times are yet at a distance, 
while there is yet sunshine around and vigour 
within, before the silver cord is loosed, or the golden 
bowl broken. 

Now, out of the multiplicity of imagery accumu- - 
lated here we select two figures, singularly appro- 
priate and involving most important truths—truths, 
it may well be, which Solomon himself understood 
not, but which the Divine Spirit Which was in 
him overruled his mind to express, causing him to 
give utterance to deeper verities and loftier argu- 
ments than himself knew. 

What, we ask, then, is that view of man’s present 
condition implied in the language which speaks of 
death and decay as a loosening of the silver cord and 
a breaking of the golden bowl? 

I. It has been made an argument against the 
Book of Heclesiastes being the genuine writing of 
Solomon, that it speaks so unmistakably of the 
immortality of the soul and of a judgment to come. 
It is asserted that these great doctrines were not 
revealed until after the age of Solomon. Now, it 
must be freely confessed that it was in the later 
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times of Jewish history, just as the temporal pros- 
perity of Abraham’s race was decaying, that the 
spiritual rewards of the righteous in another state 
of existence were made to stand out more plainly 
to view. We do not find in the earlier Scriptures 
any such declaration as that of Isaiah. “Thy dead 
men shall live, together with my dead body shall 
they arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust: 
. . . the earth shall cast out the dead.” No such 
vision had been vouchsafed to Moses as Ezekiel was 
enabled to behold—a valley covered with the bones 
of the dead, and, at the inspired voice, bone coming 
again to bone, sinew to sinew, and flesh covering 
them from above, a very anticipation of the day 
when throughout the world in the sepulchres there 
shall be life, and the solid earth shall shake with the 
tread of the long departed. Nevertheless, all along 
there had been an undertone running through God’s 
revelation, in which they who had ears to hear 
might catch the promise of a life beyond, although 
to grosser hearts it was doubtless a thing unknown. 
The primary sentence, “In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die,” implies an undying 
existence but for sin, a capacity inherent in man of 
immortality. The withdrawal of Enoch must have 
left upon the minds of those who had heard the 
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tradition of his disappearance the surmise, at any 
rate, of another and invisible existence. The cry of 
Balaam, “ Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his,” points to all those 
emotions of faith and hope which can grow still, 
and which could ever alone have sprung out of the 
conviction of a world beyond death. And if there 
had been these notes of immortality floating all 
down the rougher strain of human being, even from 
the hour when the gates of Paradise were first shut, 
and the Tree of Life withered away, in an especial 
degree had they been gathered together by David 
and concentrated in bolder music. Such are those 
well-known words in Ps. xvi. xviii—‘My flesh 
shall rest in hope, for Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in Hades, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One 
to see corruption. Thou wilt shew me the path 
of life: in Thy presence is fulness of joy; at Thy 
right hand are pleasures for evermore.” “TI will 
behold Thy face in righteousness: I shall be satis- 
fied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.” These are 
the songs of faith which Solomon in boyhood had 
learnt from his own father’s lips. His extraordinary 
intellect would enable him, too, to appreciate, perhaps 
as none who went before had done, the whole strain 
of whispered truth as to man’s immortal destiny 
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which underlies the patriarchal history; so that it 
is really only what we should expect that he, the 
wise king, should speak for the first time with a 
directness hitherto unknown of God bringing every 
work into judgment, of the spirit not being quenched 
by the shock of dissolution, but returning unharmed 
by the death-struggle to the God Who gave it. 

But the witness of Solomon ends not here. Whilst 
recognizing fully the doctrine of the soul’s exemption 
from death, he seems to have penetrated to the 
further truth, that by the very nature of man our 
moral probation must be limited to this life. ‘This 
is the gist of the passage before us. That there is 
no repentance in the grave, is its teaching, and this 
teaching is enforced by two considerations drawn 
from our constitution as men. The first is implied 
in that which regards death as a loosening of the 
silver cord. Now, we may, I think, at once fix the 
meaning of this metaphor to be the dissolving 
the connection between soul and body. And there 
is a very profound truth involved in this argument 
for beginning at once the service of God. 

Doubtless it will at times occur to ask, why 
should a man’s last chance be sealed up by the act 
of dying? Why should there be no opportunity 
vouchsafed of recovering this lost life in another? 
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Why may not the soul, profiting by the experience 
gained here of the vanity of sin, commence imme- 
diately afresh its struggle for heaven? Would it not 
at any rate have been more merciful, if He, in Whose 
Hand is the soul of every living thing, had been 
pleased to permit to that soul a second trial? And 
it might be sufficient to answer that the second trial 
has already been given. For what are youth, man- 
hood, age, but successive existences differing in 
their temptations, in their capacities of detecting 
and resisting error, and each carrying along with it 
the experience of the previous stage? And if the 
man of mature years is found not to profit by the 
bitter experiences of a profligate youth, but often to 
pursue the same course even until manhood perishes 
in the grave of age, why should we argue the cer- 
tainty that if the trial were continued beyond death 
(which is but the border-line between this stage of 
being and the next) repentance and amendment 
would be sure to follow there? Nay, would not the 
knowledge that we should have yet another chance 
after death, tend to the increase of recklessness and 
sin now? And even if, therefore, such an arrange- 
ment might have issued in the salvation of some 
who had misspent their whole earthly life, yet 
would it not also produce more of practical atheism 
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now, more of dissoluteness and unbridled licentious- 
ness now, more of present hardness, and so have 
intensified the general reign of evil in the world? 
But Solomon goes deeper than this. From the 
very conformation of human nature, he proves that 
the trial must be limited to earth. ‘Or ever the 
silver cord be loosed.” Solomon regards man as 
essentially compounded of body and spirit. It is 
here that he soars far beyond the philosophy of even 
ages later than his own. The body is not with him 
the mere adjunct of the soul. Man is not something 
distinct from the body, although joined unto it. It 
is not that the framework of flesh, so fearfully and 
wonderfully made, is but a machine which the in- 
dwelling soul uses at its will, the soul which is the. 
real man, the “I” which sums up our personality 
and individuality. “It is contrary to reason,” says 
South, “that the soul successively united to two 
distinct bodies should make but one person. Since 
although the soul be indeed the prime and chief 
principle of the individuation of the person, yet it 
is not the only and adequate principle thereof, but 
the soul, joined with the body, makes the individual 
person.” ‘Nor will any true philosopher,” he adds, 
“allow that the body was ever intended for the 
mere garment of the soul, but for an essential, 
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constituent part of the man, as really as the soul 
itself; and the difference of an essential half in any 
composition will make an essential difference in 
the whole compound.” Loose, then, the silver cord, 
and the creature “man” is no longer. The flesh 
mouldering in the dust is not the “man.” The 
soul lodged, disembodied, in safe keeping, is not 
the “man.” Suppose the disembodied soul to be 
subjected to a probation after death, it would not 
be the probation of the same creature as before, but 
the trial of another and different creature. All our 
probation here goes on the supposition of our com- 
pound nature, that the body is a very portion of 
ourselves. We are tempted through the flesh. Our 
flesh is the source of many fears and sufferings and 
pains. Aye, and our religion is a thing of body 
as well as spirit. It has a part to perform in the 
worship of God. It must be prostrated before the 
Great White Throne. The eye must sweep the pages 
of the written Word; the ear must drink in the 
preacher’s voice; the tongue must utter the praises 
of the Holy One. You cannot separate in temptation 
or in worship between the body and the soul. The 
action of both must be combined to make up the 
action of the man. Sever the two, and you may 
have a trial, but it will not be the trial of a “man.” 
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You may have worship (doubtless the spirits of just 
men do worship in the cool shades and by the still 
waters of the hidden Paradise), but it is not the 
worship of a “man.” And the vast mind of Solomon 
saw this—that trial must end at death; that man, 
if to become sanctified, must be sanctified now, 
before the mysterious fiat goes forth which breaks 
up his mixed nature; that now, while he is complete 
in body and soul, his fidelity to his God must be 
tested, if tested at all, before the silver cord which 
binds together in one the two parts of his nature 
is loosed, and he, the creature man, is no longer. 

II. But it is time that we turn to the second 
argument of the text. We are exhorted to the 
remembrance of God, “or ever the golden bowl be ' 
broken.” What is this breaking of the golden bowl, 
considered as an image of our dissolution ? 

Now, the idea involved by the “ golden bowl” is 
manifestly that of a costly vessel which receives 
and retains. It is not that of a fountain which 
wells forth water, but of something which receives 
the water. The idea is that of the receptiveness of 
man. And the idea is very important. That man 
as now constituted is capable of religious impressions 
is a patent fact. Whether those impressions be true 
or false, no doubt can be for an instant entertained 
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as to the adaptation of men to be the subject of such 
impressions. Man can receive the idea of God. 
Alone (as far as we can judge) of the innumerable 
tribes of living things which swarm the air, the 
earth, the waters, man can grasp the notion of a 
God, and of all that is bound up with the notion of 
a God, ¢.g. moral responsibility, retributive justice, 
the punishment of vice, and the reward of virtue. 
There is a fine argument for the cultivation of 
religious love here. It is the voice of reason that 
no part of man has been made in vain. Is not the 
anatomist sure that every organ in the complex 
machine of the body has its use, that every nerve 
(whether he can explain how or not) has a function 
to discharge? Would he not scout the suggestion 
of anything being useless or superfluous? Why 
may we not apply the same reasoning to the soul, or 
rather to the entire man as he exists in the present 
union of body and soul? What shall we say, then, 
of those special powers of conceiving of God, of 
Eternity, of future judgment, which do incontro- 
vertibly belong to man? Have they been given him 
in vain? Has he been made capable of receiving the 
idea of God, and yet is there no God? Has he been 
fashioned capable of realizing the idea of heaven and 
hell, and is there in the dim eternity no judgment? 
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Have all those marvellous gifts of hoping, fearing, 
with regard to another existence, been implanted in 
him only to lie unexercised, or only to cheat and 
delude? Then what a waste of creative energy, 
what a violation of the whole analogy of the 
universe. Do you not see that they who would 
shut out the Being of God, and the life to come, and 
bind man’s spiritual vision within the horizon of 
present things, leave half man’s organization useless 
and idle? He becomes a creature subtly framed, 
but one moiety of that subtle framework cries out 
in vain for the food on which it is adapted to feed, 
the objects on which it is fashioned to rest. He is 
a golden bowl fitted to receive thoughts, hopes, 
desires, joys, flowing out from the Throne of God; 
but you tell me that no such throne has ever been 
set up. Again we say, what an improbability is 
here! Follow up the method of creation from the 
tiniest animalcule, and you shall discover every- 
where an exact proportion between its organization 
and its work, between what it is and what it has 
to do. And does this accurate adjustment fail in 
the noblest and highest of created things? Is man, 
alone the being endowed with a nature of which 
half the faculties have no corresponding faculties, 
which must le dormant or exert themselves upon 
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a dream? Notso. Because I can conceive of God, 
because I can hope in and live for God, therefore 
(if for no other cause) will I believe without doubt 
that God is. 

And you may apply the same line of argument to 
all those other doctrines which make up religion. 
Penitence, with all implied in it, viz. sorrow for sin, 
compunction for having offended against infinite 
patience and long-suffering, confidence in God’s love, 
so that despair has no place. Man is made capable 
of this penitence. Though it is a complex thing, 
the golden vessel has been fashioned receptive of it; 
and therefore do I believe it to be an eternal truth, 
not only because it is taught me in the Bible, 
because it has been exemplified by the saints, but 
because the subtlest part of my being is adapted to 
exercise such penitence, and demands that it should 
be a truth, if that being is not itself a fool’s sport. 

And from these thoughts, with what abounding 
power does the main exhortation of Solomon return 
upon us! ‘Or ever the golden bowl be broken.” 
Before this mysterious being, so richly endowed 
with all these capacities of living for God, of hold- 
ing communion with Him, of turning from wicked- 
ness unto Him, is shattered, remember, O man, thy 


Creator. Now thou canst receive the impression of 
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His existence and His attributes. How knowest 
thou that when the golden vessel is once broken, 
when thy present mixed nature is shivered, and 
the fragments of thy flesh are scattered to the four 
winds, and thy spirit sent abroad into the darkness, 
—how knowest thou of what sensations thou shalt be 
capable, of what impressions susceptible? Now thou 
art a golden bowl receptive of God; let Him come 
into thee and be thy God. 

Why weaken the teaching of the wise king by 
many concluding words? That mighty nature into 
which God poured so profusely of His wisdom hath 
for ages been dissolved, the silver cord loosed, the 
golden bowl broken. If the words were solemn 
words when uttered from the lips of old age, surely 
they come to us with a double solemnity, as it were 
from the other side the flood. Let them abide with 
us at this Advent season, preparing us to receive into 
our hearts Him Who, amid the shadows of the closing 
year and the decay of Nature hurrying to her annual 
grave, comes, if we will let Him, in our homes and 
in our souls, to make it by His blessed Presence 


summer-time. 


XIV. 
The Arm of the Word. 


‘Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab, and wounded the 
dragon ?”—Isa. li. 9. 


Here is another of those grand prophetic utterances 
which, before we have investigated their exact mean- 
ing, impress us with the feeling of their sublimity. 
The Book of Isaiah the Prophet, the son of Amoz, 
divides into two unequal parts, the second part com- 
mencing at the fortieth chapter. Some have gone 
so far as to assert that we have in the last twenty- 
seven chapters the prophecy of another man. But the 
assertion is really based upon an assumption that 
the predictions in this latter portion speak so clearly 
_and unmistakably of the return from the Babylonish 
Captivity, that they must have been written after 
that return had taken place. It is obvious that this 
reasoning quietly begs the whole question ; it implies 
that such a thing as a distinct prediction long before 
of circumstances not to be anticipated by human 
sayacity is an impossibility ; it denies, in short, the 
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reality of prophecy altogether. On the other hand, 
it has been confessed that similarity of thought and 
language indicate one author of the entire book ; 
that the fortieth chapter joins on naturally to the 
close of the thirty-ninth; the “‘comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people,” following properly upon the sentence 
pronounced a few lines before, that all the treasures 
of Jerusalem and the children should be carried 
into Babylon. It has been pointed out that the 
second portion of the book distinctly contemplates 
the Jews as yet under the unbroken power of 
idolatry, which was never the case after the Cap- 
tivity; that the proof offered of the God of Israel 
being the true God, from the fact of his predicting 
the rise and name of Cyrus, and the delivery of , 
Israel from captivity under him, could have been 
no proof if that deliverance had already occurred. 
Standing, then, yet in Jerusalem, still untrodden 
down by the heathen, the great Prophet, we believe, 
looks on through the tempest which was for awhile 
to engulf the land to the after-sunshine. The judg- 
ment should not be a final one. The hour would 
come when the warfare of a Righteous God against 
an idolatrous people should be accomplished, when 
the punishment due for apostasy should be ex- 
hausted, and they should have received of the Lord’s 
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hand double for all their sins. Then would God 
speak comfortably to Jerusalem, and Babylon in its 
turn should be called to sit down in the dust. Did 
a doubt arise as to the possibility of such a vast 
revolution? Was there a question how such things 
should be? “Awake, awake, put on strength, O 
Arm of the Lord; awake, as in the ancient days, 
in the generations of old. Art thou not it that 
hath cut Rahab, and wounded the dragon?” Here 
is a power invoked fully adequate to the work. 

Now, passing away from the immediate subject 
of the prophecy, after having thus indicated it, let 
us look at the principle involved. 

I. We must begin with unravelling the allusions 
contained in the prophecy. What, then, are we to 
understand by “cutting Rahab, and wounding the 
dragon ” ? 

The word “ Rahab” signifies pride, and it is some- 
times so translated in our Bibles, and sometimes left 
untranslated. But whether translated or not, the 
passages in which it occurs indisputably apply to 
Egypt. Thus in Job xxvi. 12—“ He divideth the 
sea with His power, and by His understanding 
He smiteth through the proud,” «i.e. Rahab—the 
reference is clearly to the destruction of the Egyptian 
host by the cleaving the waters of the Red Sea. 
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Similarly, in Ps. lxxxix.—* Thou rulest the raging 
of the sea. . . . Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces ” 
—the Divine power over the ocean is again connected 
in thought with the annihilation of Rahab. We 
conclude, then, that by the cry, “Art thou not it, 
O Arm of the Lord, which hath cut Rahab?” the 
Prophet invokes God as the Mighty One, Who shat- 
tered the oppressor of Israel at the outset of its 
being as a nation. 

We take up next the clause, ‘“ And hast wounded 
the dragon.” And here again we find an undoubted 
reference to Egypt. There are two passages in 
Ezekiel which themselves almost determine this. 
Thus (Hzek. xxix. 3) we read, * Behold, I am against 
thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that 
lieth in the midst of his rivers.” It may be that 
there is a profounder reference still in Isaiah’s 
words. Egypt, as contrasted with Israel, is ever 
the type of the great power of evil as contrasted 
with the power of revealed religion. It is the 
kingdom of darkness in its opposition to the king- 
dom of light; and if the dragon in the waters is 
the personification of Egypt rejoicing in the ferti- 
lizing floods of the Nile, sporting leviathan-like in 
the great deep, so too is the dragon the Scripture 
image under which the author of all evil is de- 
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picted. Thus, it may be, it is to the first conflict 
of all that Isaiah transfers us; that tremendous 
struggle beyond the confines of earth, beyond the 
ages of time, which issued in the casting out of 
Satan and the downfall of apostate angels from the 
battlements of light, when (we cannot fathom the 
whole mystery of the statement) “‘there was war in 
heaven: Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon, and the dragon fought and his angels; and 
prevailed not, neither was their place found any 
more in heaven.” 

The appeal of the Prophet to the Arm of the Lord 
may be an appeal to it as that which, on the earliest 
appearance of evil upon the threshold of created life, 
cast it forth with shame into the darkness, although 
to do so involved the exile from the Presence of the 
most glorious spirits of the height. But short of 
this, we may take the solemn adjuration, “ Art thou 
not it that hath cut Rahab, and wounded the dragon?” 
as a recurrence in the later days of Israel to that 
which had fostered Israel in its youth. What God’s 
Arm had been to the nation in its infancy, that it 
might be expected to be to it in its decline. That 
Arm was not shortened. It might be invoked, de- 
pended on, trusted in, in the days of Isaiah as much 
as in the days of Moses. Time could not wither its 
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7 strength. The lack of recent manifestation did not 
prove it altered. God was the same in love and 
power as their fathers had known Him. The Hand 
that smote the Egyptian dragon in the waters, and 
cut to pieces the pride of Pharaoh, remained still 
unimpaired. Only let it awake, and the same results 
might be expected as before. 

Now, when we extract the principle here involved, 
we find a great truth presented to us. 

There is a dangerous tendency showing itself 
to regard the religion of Jesus Christ as a thing 
which is wearing out; an institution which has done 
its part in shaping the march of events, but which 
must now yield to other agencies. We look back to 
the beginning of the Church, and we seem to see a ' 
period of universal holiness. ‘“ They continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.” What a picture 
is here of vital godliness pervading a community ! 
If we come down to a later period, we find in the 
Middle Ages the Church of Christ a dominant power, 
both in this and other countries. Intense religious 
belief, a regular attendance by the mass of the 
population upon the ordinances of religion, mark 
those ages. Doubtless there was crime. Sin was 
not dead. Nevertheless, the Name of Christ was 
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then a Name of power. When we look about us 
now we are conscious of a serious change. An age 
of decrepitude has seemingly succeeded to an age 
of vigour. On the one hand there is now the spec- 
tacle of a vast population outgrowing the ministry 
of the Gospel, large masses springing up in our 
towns who never worship God at all. The heathen 
had perished out of the land; in many places they 
are appearing again. On the other hand, the in- 
tellect of our times seems often to be in a condition 
of revolt against the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. And so the question recurs, Is the Faith of 
Christ fallen upon the season of impotent old age? 
Like other great impulses which have been at in- 
tervals given to man, and which, after for awhile 
showing promise of good, have faded out, has the 
Voice which awoke the heart of the world at Caper- 
naum, at Jerusalem, at Calvary, been gradually 
losing its force? Are we listening to its last dying 
vibrations? There are some who would tell you so, 
and bid you hope nothing for the religion of the 
future. But surely it is here that the prophetic in- 
vocation comes in, ‘‘ Art thou not it that hath cut 
Rahab, and wounded the dragon?” The Gospel of 
Christ, the Church of Christ, is not the legacy to 
the world of a dead Saviour, but itis the instrument 
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of a still Living Head. Bring in the thought of 
Jesus Christ’s continued life, and you have at once 
established a fundamental difference between the 
case of the Gospel and every other teaching to which 
mankind has listened. The religion of Christ can- 
not grow old as long as He lives to maintain it. 
He is not more distant from us than He was from 
the martyrs who first bore witness to Him. To 
allow ourselves for a moment to drop into the notion 
that the force of Christianity is less than it was, 
that it cannot leaven society as it once leavened 
it, that it cannot convert the nations as it once 
converted them, is to forget the fundamental truth, 
“T am He that was dead; and behold, I am alive 
again.” If the Cross of Christ triumphs not as it . 
once triumphed, it is because we who carry it are 
less wise, less hearty, less believing. The fault is 
in ourselves, not in our Creed, not in our Sacraments, 
not in the Heavenly Presence pledged to us. All 
that vanquished the old heathen world is ours still; 
all that inspired and stimulated Apostles and Martyrs 
and Confessors is with us. “Art thou not it that 
hath cut Rahab, and wounded the dragon?” which 
swept Europe of its idols, and brought it to the feet 
of the Crucified? So rises up still the ery of faith; 
and out of the inner sanctuary returns the answer- 
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ing voice, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

II. And the same argument may be adopted with 
regard to the sanctifying grace of God. 

If you look carefully into the New Testament, 
you will notice that two distinct results are said to 
have followed the Pentecostal outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. There are the gifts ordinary, and the 
gifts extraordinary. S. Paul enumerates both classes 
of gifts in the well-known passage, “To one is given 
by the Spirit the word of wisdom; .. . to another 
faith by the same Spirit ; to another the gifts of heal- 
ing by the same Spirit; to another the working of 
miracles; to another prophecy,” and so forth. Now, 
from the very nature of these two kinds of spiritual 
gifts, we might probably argue beforehand the per- 
manence of the one and the transitory duration of 
the other. Miracle perpetuated would cease to be 
miracle, and so lose its power as the witness of a 
Divine mission. Accordingly, we find that these 
extraordinary endowments were not continued. We 
cannot fix the period of their discontinuance. There 
are traces of their lasting beyond the Apostolic age. 
For example, when Ignatius was on his way to 
martyrdom, A.D. 107, we read that during his long 
journey from Antioch to Rome, he was met by depu- 
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tations from the Christian Churches on his road, and 
it is said that amongst the motives with which they 
waited on the man about to die a martyr’s death, 
was the hope that they might win from him some 
extraordinary gift of the Spirit. These gifts, there- 
fore, we may conclude, lasted on to the immediate 
successors of the Apostles, and there was a popular 
belief that these too had the ability to prolong them 
to yet another generation. The probability, indeed, 
is that the gift of miracle-working did not expire all 
at once in the Church. It may have continued in 
one region after it had been withdrawn in another. 
It was manifestly from its very nature a temporary 
weapon placed in the hands of the early believers in 
their first struggle for a footing in the world, and - 
therefore may well have lingered in one part of the 
Church, when lost to another part whose fiery trial 
was over. Still, the general tendency was to the 
extinction of these miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. 

But not so with the sanctifying influences of the 
same Spirit. These were in their nature essentially 
permanent. Man must always require them. His 
warfare with the heathen might cease; security 
and State patronage might follow persecution and 
oppression ; but the warfare with the sin of his 
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own heart, the warfare with principalities and 
powers, would be waging still when the last trumpet 
should sound. There never would be a period when 
he would not equally need the illuminating, guiding, 
strengthening, sanctifying grace of God. And these 
gifts of the Spirit have never, we hold, been dimin- 
ished or withdrawn. Indeed, it may have been a 
marvellous exercise of Divine grace which moulded 
such a character as that of S. Paul. And as we 
follow him in his wonderful career, “in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in weariness and painful- 
ness, in hunger and thirst,” and still for his Master’s 
sake rejoicing through all, we may for a moment 
fancy that such devotion and self-sacrifice are beyond 
the possibility of modern growth. Nay, “ Art thou 
not it which hath cut Rahab, and wounded the 
dragon?” The grace which transformed Saul into 
Paul, which aided him to attain to the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ, is unaltered. It 
abides in all its power in the modern Church of.God. 

It is most important that we should thus dis- 
criminate between this double class of spiritual gifts. 
The might of sanctifying grace, of converting grace, 
has not been lessened by the cessation of the grace 
of miracle-working. They were wholly independent 
of each other. It is not because man is now left to 
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win the heathen to Christ, without the aid of miracle 
or sign, that he is also left to work out his own 
salvation without the supernatural help which the 
elder saints enjoyed. We say to every one of you 
striving against his own temptations, bearing his 
own burden along his own path, whose difficulties 
God alone can measure, that the same grace which 
upheld S. Paul is his too in undiminished force. 
Yes, brethren, the fulness of the Pentecostal gift is 
your inheritance: yours to help you to pray, yours 
to help you to resist temptation, yours to rest upon 
in sorrow. The whole outward aspect of the Church 
_may have changed, even as the body of flesh changes 
in its passage from boyhood to old age. But the 
soul which identifies the individual is one through ° 
all the vicissitudes of life, and the soul of the Church 
is the indwelling Spirit. Do you hesitate to pledge 
yourself to a higher life? Do you hold back from the 
Blessed Sacrament lest you should prove unable to 
fulfil your vows? There is an Arm which has been 
cast round many a soul now in Paradise, when it was 
sharper beset than you; an Arm which cast down 
before that tempted soul fiercer foes and harder 
obstacles than you have to contend with. It cut 
Rahab, and wounded the dragon. It is yours still in 
the perfection of its ancient strength, to give you, if 
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you will rest on it and use it, the same mastery 
over sin, the same standing before your God. 

“ Awake, awake, O Arm of the Lord; awake, as 
in the ancient days.” Stir up the wills of some of 
thy people here, that by a higher life, and a more 
devoted love, they may prove themselves the living 
‘children of thy departed saints, the possessors of the 


same spiritual gifts by which they overcame the 
world ! 


XV. 


Noah, Daniel, and Fob; and the Communion 
of Saints. 


“Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in 
it.” —HzmEx. xiv. 14. 


THERE is something very solemn in the reiteration 
of the names of Noah, Daniel, and Job, by the great 
Prophet. The inevitable judgment hanging over 
Jerusalem for its sin forms the burden of Ezekiel’s 
speech. That judgment might take various forms, 
but it was sure, notwithstanding the presence of | 
some purer leaven in the midst of the national 
corruption. To intensify this conviction of the 
certainty of the impending retribution, Ezekiel 
declares that the consequences of the people’s sin 
must work themselves out, even if they could 
number amongst themselves the loftiest characters. 
The visitation might be one of famine, and “ though 
these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, 
they should deliver but their own souls by their 
righteousness ;” or it might be a visitation of war, 
and again the same elect three would be powerless 
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to avert the destruction ; or it might take the shape 
of a wasting pestilence, and the same three lives 
would appeal in vain. Again and again the same 
words recur in the same mournful cadence, like the 
burden of some funeral song. “Though these three 
men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they shall 
but deliver their own souls by their righteousness.” 

Now, it can scarcely be by mere accident that out 
of the long list of God’s ancient saints these should 
be thus emphatically named. There is a somewhat 
similar passage in the Book of Jeremiah, “Then 
said the Lord unto me, Though Moses and Samuel 
stood before Me, yet My mind could not be toward 
this people.” The figure is of Moses and Samuel, 
so famous in their day for the power of their inter- 
cessions with God, standing up in the hour of sacri- 
fice to plead before the Lord, and pleading for 
nought. We see at once why these two are selected 
for mention when it is designed to convince that 
no prayer of any suppliant could now avail. Where- 
fore, then, we ask, does Ezekiel, with even more 
solemn repetition, affirm that the presence in the 
doomed city of Noah, Daniel, and Job would be 
unavailing to avert its ruin? Would any other 
names have answered the purpose of his argument 
as well? 
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We believe that there are special lessons taught 
to the generation to whom Ezekiel spake, and to 
ourselves in the repeated mention of these three 
worthies. Let us inquire what the lessons are. 

I. The first question which occurs is whether 
Noah, Daniel, and Job have any peculiar charac- 
teristics assigned to them in Holy Scripture, and 
whether they have any certain moral relationship 
to one another. Now, it so happens that we can 
answer this question very positively. The Author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews has distinctly marked 
the peculiarity of Noah’s piety. “By faith,” he 
says, “Noah, being warned of God of things not 
seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark.” 
The dominating spiritual gift of the man is here 
delineated ; and what was it? An intense realiza- 
tion of things invisible; the power of bringing 
home to his own mind what shall be; of making 
the future to be to himself as the present. The solid 
framework, the invariable order of the natural world, 
as invariable to his experience as to our own, did not 
dull the ear of his soul to the announcement that there 
hung over it all a stupendous change. It is the 
very faculty which is always so hard to acquire, the 
lack of which lies at the root of modern unbelief: 
the faculty of recognizing the variability of the 
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order of Nature at the will of the Creator; the 
temporary character of all that appears to be most 
surely established. True is it that whilst reason 
tells us that matter must have been created, that 
the ground which we tread must have had a begin- 
ning, so that at some period in the past there 
must have been a moment when the earth traced 
out its first revolution round the sun, and the sun 
himself shed forth his first beam, reason does not 
certify us with equal clearness that all these things 
must be dissolved. That matter should have existed 
from eternity may be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to imagine; that having been created and formed it 
shall not last for ever is not so violently opposed to 
our instincts. Hence the slowness of some to admit 
the truth of miracles, because infringements of the 
order of Nature, and hence the difficulty which 
perhaps we every one of us experience in realizing 
the truth that the present order of the universe is 
not eternal. And hence, too, the specialty of the 
mind of Noah, which the Inspired Writer has seized 
upon and noted down, that he was one who in all 
simplicity accepted and made substantial to himself 
the verity of things not seen as yet, and which no 
human foresight could have foreboded. 

Again, it is not difficult to fix the main charac- 
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teristic of Daniel’s piety. Placed as a boy in the 
midst of the temptations of a heathen city, severed 
from all religious influences such as had hallowed his 
childhood, he maintained with unswerving loyalty 
his own principles, and with a brave heart acted 
out in a new and unfavourable scene the faith of 
his fathers. This was the golden thread which 
ran through his long life of more than fourscore 
years. No false shame checked the confession of 
his God; no fear of man could drive him from his 
knees. When to pray brought with it not ridicule, 
but death, the voice of his prayer went up as here- 
tofore. A solitary Jew amid the thousands of a 
heathen town, he stood forth from the beginning 
to the end of life the undaunted confessor of the 
God in Whom he believed. 

Once more, we need not use many words to point 
out the chief element in the piety of Job. The 
Writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews does not 
mention his name in his great roll of the heroes of 
the Army of Faith, but S. James has fixed to all 
ages his pre-eminent grace, proved not only under 
physical suffering, but under misconceptions of 
himself and of God’s dealings with him. ‘“ Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job.” 

Here, then, are three great spiritual gifts, each 
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singularly represented by one of God’s saints: Belief, 
Steadfastness, Patience. Substitute for the names 
of Noah, Daniel, Job, that which constituted their 
spiritual individuality, and you have three qualities 
or graces of soul upon which God has set His seal 
as being the most precious in His sight—the faith 
which sees behind the operations of natural forces 
and laws His personal will, which beyond the 
lengthened chain of second causes beholds Himself ; 
the steadfastness which boldly confesses Him before 
men; the loving submission to whatever burden is 
given us to bear. Clear and sharp as the faith 
and hope and charity of the Apostle’s great Hymn 
of Christian love, these three gifts stand forth 
symbolled on the page of Ezekiel. 

And this is not all. They are graces or gifts not 
arbitrarily classed together, but closely and essen- 
tially connected. The faith of Noah is the only 
true source of the loyalty of Daniel and the patience 
of Job. For believe it, O ye who are set in posi- 
tions often unfavourable to Christian holiness, it 
is the vivid appreciation of the mysteries of the 
Everlasting, the clear vision through intervening 
shadows of the Throne of God, which alone can 
produce in the midst of the world’s cold, hard 
materialism, a frank and hearty confession of God 
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by the mouth and life. The moment a man ceases 
to see God clearly, his language about religion will 
inevitably become vague and hesitating, his acknow- 
ledgment of God before his fellows weak and halt- 
ing. You must have the Noah-look into the Hternal 
world if there is to be the Daniel-fidelity in the 
midst and under the pressure of the great Babylon, 
which strives and struggles, and mocks and jests 
around us. 

Nor less with the patient endurance whether of 
bodily pain or religious difficulties. What is it 
which, more than philosophy, more than mere 
strength of will, keeps the heart of the bedridden 
sufferer bright through years of weary waiting, 
which supports the man whose tower, constructed , 
by a life of honourable industry, in some unexpected 
storm crumbles about him? What but the firm 
grasp of another world where the inequalities and 
perplexities of this shall be adjusted and unravelled ; 
the fast hold upon the Being of One Who doeth all 
things well? The patience of Job, no less than the 
loyalty of Daniel, is the direct fruit of the faith of 
Noah. 

IT. Let us pass on to another line of thought. We 
have tried to see how, in classing together the names 
of three servants of God, Ezekiel has exhibited the 
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greatness and connection of three chief spiritual 
gifts. But now we ask further, who were the three 
whom he has thus gathered out of the list of saints? 
There is something very striking here. When 
Ezekiel was preaching to his people of judgments 
which not even their mighty spiritual endowments 
could turn aside, two of those three had long passed 
away from earth. Noah and Job! Centuries had 
even then folded them round in their dark shadow. 
Their sepulchres had long been forgotten. They 
were to Ezekiel as they are to us, names belonging 
to a remote past. But the third, Daniel, was at 
that moment the central figure in the Babylonish 
empire; the ruler, the statesman, the politician of 
the day. Seems it not a strange thing this coupling 
together the living and the dead? You have but 
to imagine a preacher now speaking in one sentence 
of the power with God of Elijah, and §. Paul, and 
some man now alive and active amongst us, to 
appreciate the strangeness of this linking two great 
saints long departed with a man still living in the 
flesh. 

Now, the doctrine which seems to me to be set 
forth here with such a startling reality, is little else 
than that doctrine of “the Communion of Saints” 
in which we are continually professing our belief. 
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It is the truth of the close inseparable kinship of 
the holy ones of God upon both sides the grave. 
Daniel and Noah! To the Israelites of the Captivity 
what a gulf between them! the one long since 
fallen asleep, the other still living and acting 
amongst them; the one more than a thousand years 
before vanished into that secret, silent world, far 
more hidden to them than it is to us; the other still 
alive, the foremost man of his day, the subject, 
doubtless, of conversation at the corner of every 
street. Nevertheless, in God’s sight (this Ezekiel 
taught them to feel) there was no gulf between 
them. Just as with Him Who is Eternal, Time is 
not, there is no succession of thoughts; so with 
Him, too, Who is Omnipresent, place is not, there 
is no such thing as distance. The saint on earth is 
not more remote from God than the saint in Para- 
dise. The living walk side by side, in the sight of 
God, with the men before the flood. 

We may perhaps go further. We are apt at times 
to think of the mere act of dying as what will 
make a vast and sudden difference in our moral and 
intellectual state; as though in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the soul escaped from the body 
would be infinitely purified and enlightened. We 
thus invest the mere physical act of dying with a 
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kind of Sacramental grace. But such an instan- 
taneous transformation would seem to violate the 
whole analogy of Nature. The progress of the sancti- 
fication of the human soul from the first beginning 
of the new life is of almost imperceptible growth. 
You cannot at any moment register the advance 
made. If this continues up to the moment of death, 
why not through death (which a great Christian 
philosopher has told us is but the climax of sick- 
ness), as through every other incident of the soul’s 
existence? And it may be that this, too, was 
among the objects of Ezekiel’s teaching. He would 
lead the men of his time, to whom life and im- 
mortality had not yet been brought to light as 
they have been through Jesus Christ, to feel that 
the world to which they were hastening was not so 
utterly cut off from the world that now is—its life 
not so wholly severed from the life of holiness here ; 
that the unity of man’s spiritual being lasts on 
undisturbed through the dissolution of body and 
soul, the pathway of the just being one and unbroken, 
albeit the shadow of death at a certain point may 
fall athwart it. 

- “Though Noah, Daniel, and Job were shay owe 
Indeed, men and brethren, there must be this com- 


mingling of our names now with those departed in 
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Christ’s faith and fear, if they are to be commingled 
hereafter. We must be one with them now in hope, 
in love, if we would not be divided for ever. Our 
union with the Saints gone before must needs begin 
in this life; it cannot commence in the next. The 
long line of God’s host, which begins with Abel, 
must reach down even now, and include us, as it 
included Daniel, while yet the walls of Babylon 
shut him in, if we look to hold communion with 
those blessed ones by the waters of comfort in 
Paradise and in Heaven. 


XVI. 


The Church designed to embrace Lboerp Age 
and GQharacter. 


“ And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.”—Zxcu. viii. 5. 


THESE words, evidently designed to be words of 
encouragement, were addressed to the Jews at a 
very critical moment. EHighteen years before, the 
decree of Cyrus had gone forth for the rebuilding of 
the Temple. At the Feast of Tabernacles, B.c. 536, 
the restored Altar had been solemnly dedicated, and 
doubtless many an ardent spirit reckoned upon a 
steady, unbroken progress in the setting up again 
both Temple and city. If so, they were doomed toa 
bitter disappointment. Cyrus died, impediments were 
thrown in their way with his successors, suspicions 
were awakened. So eighteen years of inactivity 
dragged themselves along—nothing to us as we run 
over the tale and scarcely note the lapse of time, 
but a severe probation to the light hearts which 
had indulged the hope of speedily worshipping 
once more in the old place, with the old ritual, 
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the God of their fathers—eighteen years of waiting, 
bringing up the child into manhood, and the man in 
his prime down to the threshold of age. At the 
close of that period the mandate of Darius was 
issued for resuming*the works which had been 
broken off. We can well imagine the mixed feeling 
with which the Jews would renew their labour. 
How would joy alternate with sadness, hope with 
fear, confidence with misgiving! Would they be 
stopped again? Would Darius be taken away as 
Cyrus had been, before the work was finished ? 
Must it be ever thus with them, to begin and to 
be checked, to be lifted up and cast down? Would 
they, after all, ever see again the sacred fabric glitter 
in the sunshine upon the Hill of Sion, and the. 
incense smoke ascend, and all the solemn pomp of 
Jehovah in His Sanctuary? At that critical moment 
came the Divine message, “ Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts; Let your hands be strong. There shall yet 
old men and old women dwell in the streets of Jeru- 
salem, and every man with his staff in his hand for 
very age. And the streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
Brethren, that word of prophecy was meant to 
reach further than the land of Judah. Like other 
promises of God, it has reverberated along the waves 
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of time to sound in our ears and to have a teaching 
for us. 

Let us inquire what that teaching is. 

I. The text is part of a picture of what the Church 
of Christ should be. That picture is the represen- 
tation of it as a spiritual city or commonwealth, 
embracing human life in its outset and its close. 
Age and childhood are mentioned as being the two 
extremes of this mortal existence, and as compre- 
hending, therefore, all between. The work of Christ, 
therefore, the prophecy tells us, should be not the 
formation of a school of philosophy, not the founding 
of a college of Rabbis who might give up their lives 
to the investigation of truths of abstract science and 
interminable speculations, but the setting up a 
kingdom which should comprehend every depart- 
ment of human life—those from whom the capacity . 
for any great mental exertion had perished, down 
to those across whose yet unopened minds the 
mighty procession of many thoughts had not yet 
begun to sweep. 

It is here that the work of Jesus Christ stands 
alone. There have not been wanting from time to 
time a Plato, a Socrates, a Gamaliel, to gather about 
them disciples who should sit at their feet and drink 
in their words. Not one of those masters of the 
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Schools ever proposed to himself the task of laying 
his hand upon a nation at once, and casting his 
mantle over anentire people. But this was Christ’s 
design. It is indicated in the parables which 
likened the Kingdom of Heaven to a field of mixed 
tares and wheat, to a fishing net which gathered in 
every kind, which refused permission to weed out 
the tares or to cast the bad away. Hence the in- 
ability of the Apostles themselves to appreciate their 
Lord’s words. Even they who were nearest to Him 
could not lift up their hearts to embrace the Divine 
idea of winning not a few devoted followers, of 
purifying not a little company, but of regenerating 
the whole family of man. 

You may trace the unfolding of the scheme in the . 
Book of the Acts. When on the day of Pentecost there 
were added unto them about three thousand souls, 
it was at once manifest that no narrow sect, but a 
royal kingdom, was to be founded. It was, of course, 
simply impossible that those three thousand could 
have examined thoroughly the doctrines which 8. 
Peter preached; could have put questions and re- 
ceived answers upon all the points which his words 
must needs have stirred. Such would have been 
the process with a “philosophy” gathering in 
pupils. 
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The process was larger, freer, more generous, less 
exacting in its first requirements when the Catholic 
Church was to be erected. When again it is written 
of the Jailor of Philippi, “He was baptized, and all 
his,” the same principle was exhibited, the gather- 
ing in “all who would,” as citizens of a city of 
righteousness, in order by after-processes to enlighten 
and sanctify. 

And, as the Church advanced, the Redeemer’s plan 
came out more and more to view. Hence the ordi- 
nance of Infant Baptism, making the unconscious 
babe a disciple, and as life unfolded training that 
life according to the law of Christ. Hence was 
Confirmation gradually detached in point of time 
from Baptism, in order to form a more marked step 
in the moulding of the citizen of the heavenly city, 
to touch him yet again upon the threshold of 
increased temptations with the Finger of the Hand 
Divine. Hence, too, the tolerance of slavery. The 
Apostles no sooner stepped beyond the Holy Land 
than they found themselves in the presence of a 
vast organization of master and slave. And the 
Church at once embraced the two extremes, accept- 
ing the existing social order whilst sowing prin- 
ciples which would in time amend it. ‘“ Art thou 
a slave? seek not to be free.” ‘“ Masters, forbear 
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threatening: knowing that your Master also is in 
Heaven.” 

Hence, too, as years rolled on, it was found that 
in the Christian Church “ Art and science, poetry 
and rhetoric, painting and sculpture, commerce 
and manufactures, had a congenial atmosphere.” 
“ How little,’ writes one, “could friend or foe 
of the new-born Faith in the Apostles’ days 
have foreseen that out of it there should unfold a 
poetry infinitely greater, an art infinitely higher 
than the old world had ever seen; that this Chris- 
tian Creed which then looked so rigid, so austere, 
should clothe itself in forms of grace and loveliness 
such as had never been dreamt of before; that those 
rude paintings of the catacombs had the prophecies 
in them of more wondrous conceptions than man’s 
eyes had ever seen, or that a day should arrive 
when above many a dark vault where then the 
Christian worshippers gathered in secret, should 
arise domes and Cathedrals, embodying loftier ideas 
than all those Grecian temples which stood so fair 
and apparently so strong.” 

Yet so has it come to pass. Nothing that is 
honourable, nothing that could really improve the 
earthly abode of men has proved to be alien from 
the Gospel. Nay, it has produced a wider and more 
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refined civilization, a greater mastery over the forces 
of Nature than the world ever knew before. And 
even in itself it has shown a strange capacity of 
meeting the most opposite demands. For the man, 
like S. Paul, of vast intellect, it has had its mys- 
teries of the Invisible and the Eternal, of the Created 
and Uncreated Will; for the little child it has had 
the tale (ever new in its unutterable beauty) of the 
Virgin-born, the stable home, the manger bed, and 
the quire of angels. Its very trials have ministered 
to its capacity of attraction; for the fearlessness 
of its martyrs has touched yet another chord, and 
conciliated to the Cross the true heroic spirit which 
dares all things, even unto death. 

My brethren, this is the Catholic Church in which 
we have declared our belief to-day, so universal in 
its range, so comprehensive of every age and charac- 
ter. They take but a narrow view of the Mission of 
Jesus Christ who picture Him as One Who came on 
earth to prepare men to leave the earth, Who Him- 
self lived to teach us to die. Notso. Our Blessed 
Lord knew (for He had made man) what men might 
be; knew the nature which, even in its fall, preserved 
the features of the Divine Image; knew that 
“life,” “this life,’ was a glorious gift, not to be 
neglected, not merely to be got through without 
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damage. And, therefore, He spake not a few pre- 
cepts, but He erected a Kingdom, a city of God where 
old men lefning on their staff for very age should 
have a proper home, and little children an appointed 
place, that all, not only hereafter, but here too, might 
be blessed. 

II. But scarcely yet have we exhausted the mean- 
ing of the text. In that picture of the Holy Jeru- 
salem full of “ boys and girls playing in the streets 
thereof,” is there not also the pledge of “ perpetual 
youth”? God’s Church never waxeth old. Planted 
upon the earth, mingling with earthly empires, 
liable to corruptions inseparable from earth, the 
Kingdom of Christ can never be identified with the 
kingdoms of this world, if for no other reason, yet . 
for this, that it shall never pass away. It is quite 
true that no single branch of the Church hath this 
promise of perpetual duration. So history tells us 
of districts once covered by Christian communities 
now occupied by Mahomedans. As the ocean recedes 
from the land in one quarter and gains upon it in 
another, so has the Catholic Church been driven back 
here whilst gaining there. But there shall be no 
drying up of the water-flood, no disappearance of the 
Visible Church from the earth even unto the day 
of the Lord’s Return. How has the indestructible 
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yet varied vitality of the Church been exempli- 
fied again and again! We almost forget that the 
youth of the Church was spent whilst the old 
Greco-Roman civilization was in full vigour, under 
the conditions and the circumstances of ancient 
classic life. When that ancient world crumbled 
into dust, doubtless to many a Christian heart it 
may have seemed as if Christianity itself, too, would 
be also swept away. But the streets of the city 
shall yet be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof. To the picture of Christianity 
domesticated in Cesar’s palace, struggling with the 
wanton luxury of patrician households, with the 
dissoluteness of legionary encampments, playing its 
own dread part amid the bloody scenes of the amphi- 
theatre, succeeds the picture of those wonderful 
Middle Ages when the Church interpenetrated every 
national institution, not indeed sanctifying every 
individual soul, but pervading every department of 
social life, from the making of roads and the building 
of bridges, to the feeding the poor, the housing the 
traveller, the caring for the leper, the ministering 
to the dying and the dead. 

Shall we come nearer home? When in the seven- 
teenth century this Church of England was seem- 
ingly swept away with the kindred throne; when 
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the use of her Prayer-book was forbidden, her priest- 
hood ejected, her sanctuaries defiled, who in that 
darkest hour would have prognosticated what we 
have been born to see? But the streets of the city 
shall yet be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof. Alike the stately Cathedral and 
the remote village church have been renewed with 
more than their first beauty. Our island episcopacy, 
—why, this very summer have gathered around the 
chair of the successor of 8. Augustine one hundred 
Bishops from every quarter of the globe, the repre- 
sentatives of Churches in territorial extent and 
number of souls exceeding tenfold the Anglican 
Communion of that day of rebuke and blasphemy. 

I spoke of the variety as well as the indestructi- . 
bility of the Church’s life and work. Now it has 
been to vindicate doctrine; hence her earliest task 
was to build up the Creeds. Now again to soften 
and ameliorate as far as possible the miseries of a 
fierce and cruel age. Now to recover from the forget- 
fulness of a heartless generation the great truths 
affecting herself, as the Body of Christ inhabited by 
His Spirit, having in the dispensing of His Sacra- 
ments the mighty office of conveying Him to the souls 
of His faithful. Let me say how well and wisely 
this College of S. Chad and its sister institutions 
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appear to me to anticipate a new and special feature 
in the work now given us todo. The great charac- 
teristic of our day is the rapid development of what 
are called the middle classes. The only analogy to 
it is the growth of the towns in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, which issued in the fall of the 
feudal system. The middle classes are with us 
becoming the chief depositories of political power, 
as they have been since those times the spring of 
commercial enterprise. They are the class for which, 
as yet, in the way of education the Church has of 
late done least. Our old grammar schools were 
founded for them, our colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were largely endowed for their benefit. Both 
have drifted away from the class for whose edu- 
cational benefit, I believe, they were established. 
During the present century the Church of England 
has made enormous efforts for the Christian training 
of the children of the poor. She has until recently 
taken no note of the immense body of citizens filling 
up the space between the poor and the aristocracy. 
It is the honour of the venerated founder of the 
Society of S. Nicholas to have recognized the need 
and to have set himself to meet it. In so doing he 
has, I believe, pointed out the work on which, more 
than on any other single enterprise, depends the 
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prosperity of the Church of England in the coming 
years. If now the Church can lay her hand upon 
the education of the middle classes, as she has upon 
that of the poor, she will be training the law-makers 
of the future. Hence the vast importance of this 
movement, for its consolidation, for its enlargement. 
The Church should have colleges like this’ in every 
district to receive boarders. In every great town 
there should be the middle-class day school, nestling 
under the shadow of the Parish Church. It is 
indeed a great and exacting enterprise which I fore- 
shadow. But it is not a greater enterprise than that 
which, seventy years ago, the Church through the 
National Society undertook, and in so large measure 
accomplished ; not greater than the work of Church, 
Restoration, of which we seem to see the end; not 
greater than again and again she has wrought as 
the Christian centuries have unrolled, and exhibited 
some fresh form of human life for her to sanctify 
with the power of her mighty gifts and unaging 
existence. 

And so we return to the prophetic counsel with 
which we began. 

One of the holiest of the many associations clinging 

} Preached at the Annual Festival of Denstone College, 
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around our old schools and colleges is the thought 
of those who, amid all the changes of the national 
history, through times of revolution and oppression, 
times of anarchy and civil war, have within those 
venerable precincts in stillness and quietness been 
trained for God. What a shadowy throng cross 
with us their portals, walk with us in their courts ! 
Here there is as yet no past. And yet is it hardly 
so. It would almost seem as if the touch of death 
were wanted to consecrate what man creates below. 
And, indeed, there is no unworthy company—a 
noble fellowship of God’s true-hearted ones, already 
gathered into His secret Paradise—who gave their 
time, their prayers, their substance to this Society of 
S. Nicholas, and it may be yet remember in their 
intercessions the homes of Christian learning which 
they combined to found. May we not hear them 
telling us not to let go the task which they com- 
menced ; that God has a history for these new walls 
to make, a work for this Church of England which 
they loved still to accomplish; that if only our 
hands be strong, however uncertain the signs of the 
times, there shall yet be in the streets of our Jerusalem 
old men leaning on their staff for very age, waiting 
patiently His call, boys and girls in the simple faith 
of childhood playing in the streets thereof? 


XVII. 
Light at Bbhentive. 


“I¢ shall be one day which shall be known to the Lord, not 
day, nor night: but it shall come to pass, that at evening time 
it shall be light.”—Zxcu. xiv. 7. 


TuIs passage incontrovertibly points, I believe, to 
the period of Christ’s life and the events which 
immediately followed. There might bea momentary 
doubt whether the direct reference is to the first or 
second Advent. Thus the conclusion of the fifth 
verse, “The Lord my God shall come, and all the: 
saints with thee,’ are the very echo of Hnoch’s 
prophecy, “ Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thou- 
sand of His saints, to execute judgment upon all.” 
Again, the sentence, “It shall be one day which 
shall be known to the Lord,” reminds us irresistibly 
of our Saviour’s own declaration as to the end of the 
world, “Of that day and of that hour knoweth no 
man, not the angels of heaven, nor the Son, but the 
Father only.” 

But these same clauses will apply equally, as we 
shall show, to Christ’s first coming. That day of 
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His appearing in the flesh to suffer, and die, and 
rise again, was equally with the judgment a day 
predetermined in the counsels of Omnipotence, 
known to God, and to God only. Angels had waited 
for it, yearning to look into its mysteries; prophets 
had given certain limits within which it might be 
expected. It was to come ere the sceptre of govern- 
ment had finally departed from Judah, while the 
second Temple should be still standing, but any 
closer approximation to the predestined time was 
impossible. When it came, it took men by surprise. 
God the Eternal alone knew when the fulness of the 
ages would be accomplished. And so that Advent 
with His saints may well be taken to delineate the 
Son of Man gathering round Him the goodly fellow- 
ship of the Apostles, the noble army of Martyrs, and 
with them going forth to the moral conquest of evil, 
to wage a holy war with the darkness of heathenism, 
and to establish in its place the true worship of One 
God. And the final sentences of the passage fix 
indisputably the application of the prediction, “ And 
it shall be in that day, that living waters shall go 
out from Jerusalem ; half of them toward the former 
sea, and half of them toward the hinder sea.” What 
can this issuing forth of living waters be, but the 
welling out from the Hill of Zion of those rivers of 
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grace and truth which were to renew the whole 
earth ? “In summer and in winter shall it be.” The 
spiritual flood of evangelical blessings shall flow on 
continuously, unlike the natural streams which the 
winter rains swell and the summer heats dry up. 
** And the Lord shall be King over all the earth: in 
that day shall there be one Lord, and His Name 
one.” The unity of the Deity shall be vindicated 
against the multitudinous idols of the heathen. 

We assume, then, Zechariah, in this sublime out- 
burst of prophecy, to depict that very period of the 
world’s history at which the Easter Festival plants 
us—the eve of the going forth of the Word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem, and the setting up the King- 
dom of Jesus Christ upon the earth. And now 
mark his description of this epoch. “In that day, 
the light shall not be clear, nor dark; it shall be 
one day known to the Lord, not day, nor night: but 
it shall come to pass, that at evening time it shall be 
light.” The words, we would show, are descriptive 
of the whole period of the Christian Church. 

I, Take the years of Jesus Christ’s personal 
ministry. 

The great trial of faith to which the disciples 
were exposed, must have, we must needs think, 
arisen out of the obscurity and apparent contradic- 
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tions in which our Lord’s real character was in- 
volved. On the one hand, they heard the declara- 
tions of His having come down from Heaven, of His 
being in Heaven at the same moment of time in which 
they conversed with Him upon the earth, of all 
things being delivered unto Him by the Almighty 
Father ; on the other, of His going to suffering and 
crucifixion. On the one hand they had the assertion, 
“T and My Father are one ;” on the other, “ My Father 
is greater than I.” And so of the actions of Christ. 
On the one side you have weariness, hunger, desti- 
tution; on the other side, unlimited power over 
sickness and death, the wind and storm, the spirits 
of darkness. We, with the theory of Christianity 
harmonized and elaborated by the controversies of 
eighteen hundred years, are able without difficulty 
to reconcile these conflicting elements. At the time 
they must have been a severe probation even to the 
most willing souls. And the same twofold character 
pervaded our Lord’s death as it had done the years 
of His life. If you take the seven sentences which 
fell from His lips upon the Cross, you find the like 
seeming discrepancy. The cry, “I thirst,” speaks 
unmistakably of a nature susceptible, not only of 
outward violence, but of the inward physical results 
of that violence. It testifies of a genuine manhood. 
VOL. I. le 
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Yet is it this same Being Who, whilst dying Him- 
self, claims to hold the keys of Hades, and promises 
entrance to the soul of another within the gates of 
Paradise. At one instant you have the solemn 
prayer to God, “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” pointing to a depth of iniquity 
in the act of His crucifixion which the crucifiers 
imagined not ; at another instant, the loving recog- 
nition of a human mother. Now we hear the deep 
utterance of God-abandonment, whose whole mystery 
the Church has never felt that she has thoroughly 
fathomed, “My God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” And it has hardly faded from the ear 
before it is followed by the voice of entire trust in 
and fellowship with God, “ Into Thy hands I com- , 
mend My spirit.” Indeed must the devoutest of 
those who stood at the foot of the Cross have mar- 
velled again and again at the mystic words which 
came to them through the darkened air; surely the 
long day as it wore on must have seemed in the 
varying thoughts it stirred within, a day which was 
neither day nor night. 

And if to the world of men the whole ministry 
and life of Jesus wore so mixed an aspect, we are 
warranted by an Apostle in declaring it to have had 
the same aspect beyond this world. 8. Paul, writing 
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to the Corinthians, speaks of “a wisdom of God, 
which none of the princes of this world knew: for 
had they known it, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory.” He represents Satan the 
prince of this world, with all the hosts of hell, as 
unable to penetrate the veil of the Incarnation, and 
so blindly compassing that death of Christ which 
was to be itself the plague of death and the destruc- 
tion of the grave. The uprising of man against 
Jesus of Nazareth had its origin in the powers of 
darkness, and those powers, because incompetent to 
perceive Who He was, stirred up the kings of the 
earth, even to the downfall of their own dominion. 
But if over the life and death of Jesus Christ hung 
to the last this dubious twilight, it is the repre- 
sentation of Scripture that it wholly vanished at the 
close of the history. The event of to-day threw a 
flood as of morning brightness over all that had been 
obscure before. Hence the affirmation of S. Paul, 
that He was declared to be the Son of God “ with 
power by the resurrection from the dead.” Hence 
the application by S. Peter of the language of the 
second Psalm to this same Resurrection, “ Thou art 
My Son, to-day have I begotten Thee,” as though 
the rising from the dead were the beginning of a 
new life to the Eternal Son Himself. Hence, what 
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we find throughout the New Testament, the uniform 
preaching of the Apostles, ‘“‘ Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion.” It is remarkable that they gather up as it 
were all the signs vouchsafed of Christ’s Godhead 
and mission into this. They do not dwell upon His 
other miracles, but upon this miracle. The Christian 
Creed bases itself upon the broken barriers of the 
new tomb upon the Easter morning. 

Nor is it hard to understand how it should thus 
be. The Church is founded upon the fact of the 
Resurrection, and the fact is enough to sustain the 
weight. You may ask how the Resurrection of Christ 
exceeds in wonderfulness the recall of Lazarus from 
the grave, or the raising of the widow’s son, or in 
old times the restoration of two persons to life by . 
Elijah and Elisha. The reply is, that the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is the sole asserted instance in the 
world’s annals of the self-revival of one who had 
died. “ The Resurrection of Christ,” it has been said, 
“is the great public manifestation of His authority 
over the power of physical decay and death, because 
it is His own personal conquest of that power as it 
had been exercised upon Himself; a characteristic 
which separates it from all other instances of resto- 
ration to life. All others, in whatsoever age of the 
world, had been raised by a power from without ; 
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He alone stands self-revived.” No voice penetrated 
into that sealed cave, calling on Him Who slept 
therein to come forth. The resurrection of the dust 
of a thousand ages to the judgment, wondrous as it 
shall be, cannot approach in wonder unto this. The 
dead who shall then live again will live by the force 
of an external summons emanating from a visible 
independent authority; it will be but the act of a 
known and recognized Creator, no more, perhaps, 
truly marvellous than a thousand natural processes 
which surround us every hour. “I have power to 
lay down My life, and I have power to take it 
again.” It is in the substantiation of this un- 
paralleled claim—the claim to be able to act when 
dead, to resume life of His own will after life had 
become extinct—that the supreme marvel of Christ’s 
Resurrection lies. It was this which differenced off 
His rising from the dead from every resurrection, 
and proclaimed Him to be more than man. And so 
in very deed with that Easter morning rolled away 
the mists and the darkness which, during the 
struggles of His earthly life, had hung around the 
Redeemer’s Person. 

When (as is supposed) at the turn of midnight, 
between the Saturday and Sunday, the self-revived 
Form of the Crucified One, unawakened by another’s 
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touch, unsummoned by another's voice, passed out 
majestically through the stricken guards, freed ever- 
more from the domain of earth, it was proclaimed as 
by a trumpet tone Who He was, Who thus by His 
own act took His own lifeagain. The very precau- 
tions of His enemies—the sealing the stone, the 
setting the watch—did, by isolating Him from all 
other agency, demonstrate more thoroughly that it 
was His own actiou within that silent chamber by 
which He rose up, and thus did the more thoroughly 
clear away the doubts as to His Divinity. And if 
so, then observe the close fulfilment of Zechariah’s 
words in Christ’s whole personal history, “It shall 
come to pass in that day, that the light shall not be 
clear, nor dark: but it shall be one day which shall . 
be known to the Lord, not day, nor night.” Here 
is that predestined ministry full of things hard to 
be understood, of secrets hard to be explored. “But 
it shall come to pass,’—here is the great voice of 
Easter speaking forth the true nature of that hidden 
One—“ at evening time it shall be light.” 

II. And what is true of the personal life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ is true also of the whole 
dispensation which that ministry ushered in. True, 
there have been published to us truths which Patri- 
archs and Prophets vainly desired to look into. The 
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unity of God, the Trinity in Unity, the resurrection 
of the dead—secrets locked up from the wisest of 
former times—are now the school-lessons of young 
children. Nevertheless, is it not still true that we 
also in our degree are moving as through twilight ? 
It is but a little, after all, that we understand of 
these things. God is One; but what is God? The 
dead shall rise; but how are the dead raised up? 
with what body shall they come? Our very light 
is darkness. And when are the shadows to be swept 
away? Shall it be all clear when we have gone a 
little further? Will science, after a few more ex- 
periments ; will theology, after a few more critical 
and historical triumphs, make all things plain? 
Nay, we are to wait for the end. The end! Ay, 
when the stars are falling from heaven; when the 
sun is waxing dim, and the moon no longer walketh 
in her brightness; when the present mechanism of the 
visible universe, under which the work of man is to 
be done, shall be dissolved; when the morning and 
noon of this creation shall have long passed by, and 
the deep eventide have closed in—then, and not till 
then, upon all that is now obscure shall there be light. 

And this principle, light at evening, as it holds 
with the sublimest of God’s counsels, so may you 


trace it in the least. 
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How often do you see a man labouring through a 
long life with seemingly no results! Suppose him 
to devote himself to the religious improvement of 
his neighbourhood, you will find him teaching year 
after year, and apparently effecting nothing; and 
then at last, when he has well-nigh ceased to hope, 
behold! a stir, a movement, the dry bones are visibly 
shaken. The history of the Church abounds with 
instances of this, both in home parishes and among 
the heathen. And so with men’s own souls. It is 
not unusual to hear people complain that they go on 
attending church and receiving Sacraments without 
making any advance. And yet, when these very 
persons are overtaken by calamity or surprised by 
sickness, there is visible a calmness and resignation, 
a power of endurance, a sense of inward support 
which they never anticipated could be theirs. _ 

And it is not only the law of the spiritual kingdom 
that success and knowledge are often long deferred 
which the text indicates. It implies, too, that they 
come just when, to all human calculation, there is least 
likelihood. It is said of the wicked that they “look 
for light, but behold darkness.” With God’s saints 
it is the reverse. When to human view the clouds 
are thickest and the night darkest (was it not so 
with the mourners at Jerusalem on the evening of 
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that great Sabbath ?), then at that instant the light 
of God shines forth. 

We need but appeal to the abundant testimony of 
those who will tell you, that although health and 
prosperity declined, there was no loss of real happi- 
ness. Even now there are not wanting many to 
witness how they shrank beforehand from suffering 
and disaster, and felt all joy would be gone, but that 
when the trial came they found consolation which 
they never anticipated. “They feared as they 
entered into the cloud,” but once within the vapoury 
veil, and light beamed mysteriously around. The 
Lord God, in the Psalmist’s words, made their dark- 
ness to be light. 

And even thus at the last, “who amongst the 
living does not recoil from death?” There is some- 
thing so antagonistic in life and death that it seems 
as if we could not be living creatures and not shudder 
at the idea of dissolution. How, then, will it be 
when the last morning slowly dawns, and every tick 
of the clock brings perceptibly nearer the moment 
when we too in our turn must go hence? The answer 
is in Zechariah’s own words. Exactly as the light of 
earth fades, the opposing light of Heaven begins to 
shine. The natural evening is the spiritual morning. 
We cannot tell how the dying are sustained. To 
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us whose sun is yet high it appears strange, their 
quietness and peace; but we may believe, if we 
cannot explain, that special supports are reserved 
for that hour of man’s sorest need ; and we can never 
watch the passing of a soul, undismayed by what 
appals ourselves, looking calmly into the abyss from 
whose edge we shrink, without tracing yet another 
fulfilment of the law of Christianity: a day not light 
nor dark, but “at evening time it shall be light.” 
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A Tale of the Days of St. Dunstan. 


ALFGAR THE DANE ; OR, THE SECOND CHRONICLE OF A“SCENDUNE. 
A Tale of the Days of Edmund Ironside. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS; BEING THE THIRD AND LAST CHRONICLE 
OF ASSCENDUNE. 


‘Crake’s House of Walderne. 


Crown 8vo, 38. 6a. 


THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE: A Tale of the Cloister and the Forest 
in the Days of the Barons’ Wars. 


By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, Author of the ‘ Chronicles of Aiscendune,’ etc. 
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Mozley on the Old Testament. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO OLD 
TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of the 
University of Oxford. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 


Contents. 


Abraham—Sacrifice of Isaac—Human Sacrifices—Exterminating Wars—Visita- 

tion of the Sins of Fathers upon Children—Jael—Connection of Jael’s Act with 

the Morality of her Age—Law of Retaliation—Retaliation: Law of Goél—The 

a the Test of a Progressive Revelation—The Manichzans and the Jewish 
athers. 





Mozley’s University Sermons. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD AND ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 
Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 


Contents. 


The Roman Council—The Pharisees—Eternal Life—The Reversal of Human 
Judgment— War—Nature—The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man—The 
Atonement—Our Duty to Equals—The Peaceful Temper—The Strength of 
Wishes—The Unspoken Judgment of Mankind—The True Test of Spiritual 
Birth—Ascension Day—Gratitude—The Principle of Emulation—Religion the 
First Choice—The Influence of Dcgmatic Teaching on Education. 
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Mozley’s Essays. » 


Second Edition. TwoVols. 8vo. 245. 
EssAys, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 
Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 


Contents. 
Vo.tumME {.—Introduction and Memoir of the Author—Lord Strafford—Arch- 
bishop Laud—Carlyle’s Cromwell—Luther. 
VoiumE II.—Dr. Arnold—Blanco White—Dr. Pusey’s Sermon—The Book of 
Job—Maurice’s Theological Essays—Indian Conversion—The Argument of 
Design—The Principle of Causation considered in opposition to Atheistic 
Theories—In Memoriam—The Author’s Articles and Works. 





Mozley on Miracles. 


Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES: being the Bampton Lectures for 
1865. : 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 





Mozley’s Parochial Sermons. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 
Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 


Contents. 

The Right Eye and the Right Hand—Temptation treated as Opportunity—The 
Influences of Habit on Devotion—Thought for the Morrow—The Relief of 
Utterance—Seeking a Sign—David Numbering the People—The Heroism of 
Faith—Proverbs—The Teaching of Events—Growing Worse—Our Lord the 
Sacrifice for Sin—The Parable of the Sower—The Religious Enjoyment of 
Nature—The Threefold Office of the Holy Spirit—Wisdom and Folly Tested by 
Experience—Moses, a Leader—The Unjust Steward—Sowing to the Spirit— 
True Religion, a Manifestation—St. Paul’s Exaltation of Labour—Jeremiah’s 
Witness against Idolatry—Isaiah’s Estimate of Worldly Greatness—The Short- 
ness of Life—The Endless State of Being—The Witness of the Apostles—Life 
a Probation—Christian Mysteries, the Common Heritage—Our Lord’s Hour— 
Fear—The Educating Power of Strong Impressions—The Secret Justice of 
Temporal Providence—Jacob as a Prince Prevailing with God. 
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Mozley’s Lectures. 
8vo. 105. 6d. 
LECTURES AND OTHER THEOLOGICAL PAPERS. 
By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University af Oxford. 





The Prayer Book in Latin. 
With Rubrics in Red. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLESIZ ANGLICAN. 
A Gulielmo Bright, S.T.P., 
Adis Christi apud Oxon. Canonico, Historia Ecclesiastice, Professore Regio, 


et 


Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 


Collegiz Universitatis apud Oxon. ‘Socio Seniore. 
LATINE REDDITUS. Editio Tertia, cum Appendice. 
[In hac Editione continentur Versiones Latine—x. Libri Precum Publicarum 


Ecclesiz Anglicane; 2. Liturgie Prime Reformate ; 3. Liturgiz Scoticane ; 
4. Liturgize Americane.] | 


Blunt’s Household Theology. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of Religious Information re- 


specting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the 
Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, etc., etc. 


By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Editor of the ‘Annotated Book of Common Prayer, etc., etc. 


Also a Cheap Edition. 1610. 1s. 
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Selections from Liddon. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of H. P. LIppoN, D.D., D.C.L., 
Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul's. 





Selections from Keble. 


Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of JOHN KEBLE, M.A., 
Author of ‘The Christian Year.’ 





Selections from Pusey. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of EDWARD BOUVERIE PuseEy, D.D., 
Laie Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Selections from Neale. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of JoHN MASON NEALE, D.D., 
Late Warden of Sackville College. 
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Corpus Christi. 


With Red Borders. 


Royal 32mo. 2s. 


Corpus Curistr: A Manual of Devotion for the Blessed Sacrament. 


With a Preface by the Rev. H. Montagu Villiers, 
Vicar of St. Pauls, Wilton Place. 


Also a Cheap Edition, without the Red Borders, 1s. 





Williams on the Catechism. 


New Edition. Two Vols. 


Crown &vo. 


5s. each. Sold separately. 


PLAIN SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of a ‘ Devotional Commentary 
on the Gospel Narrative.’ 





Bickersteth’s Yesterday, To-day, and 
For Ever. 


One Shilling Edition. 
With Red Borders. 


187720. 


16m0. 28. 6d. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND For EVER: a Poem in Twelve Books. 


By Edward Henry Bickersteth, D.D., 
Bishop of Exeter. 


‘This blank-verse poem, in twelve books, 
has made its way into the religious world of 
England and America without much help 
from the critics.’—72es. 

‘The most simpie, the richest, and the 
most perfect sacred poem which recent 
days have produced.’—Morning Advertiser. 

“A poem worth reading, worthy of atten- 
tive study ; full of noble thoughts, beautiful 
diction, and high imagination.’—Standard. 

‘In these light Miscellany days there isa 


spiritual refreshment in the spectacle of a 
man girding up the loins of his mind to the 
task of producing a genuine epic. And it is 
true poetry. There is a definiteness, a crisp- 
ness about it, which in these moist, viewy, 
hazy days is no less invigorating than novel.’ 
—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

‘Mr. Bickersteth writes like a man who 
cultivates at once reverence and earnestness 
of thought.’—Guardian. 


The Larger Edition, 5s., may be had. 
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The Annotated Prayer Book. 


In One Volume. Quarto. £1, 1S. 
Or Half-bound in Morocco. £1, 11s. 6d. 


THE ANNOTATED BooK OF COMMON PRAYER: being an Historicai, 
Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System 
of the Church of England. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., F.S.A. 


The reception which the Annotated Book of Common Prayer has met with 
during an issue of eight editions in sixteen years has led the publishers to 
believe that a new edition, carefully revised and enlarged, in accordance with 
our advanced knowledge, would be acceptable. The present edition has 
therefore been prepared with, among others, the following improvements :— 

x. A thoroughly trustworthy text of the whole Prayer Book, such as hag 
not hitherto been accessible. 


2. A much enlarged Introduction, embracing in a compact form all that is 
now known respecting the history of the Prayer Book. 


3. The Epistles and Gospels, with all other portions of Holy Scripture, are 
now printed at length. 


4. The Notes on the Minor Saints’ Days have been carefully revised, and | 
in most cases re-written. 





Maxims from Carter. 
Crown 16710. 2s. 
MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS from the Writings of T. T. CARTER, M.A. 


Selected and arranged for Daily Use by C.M.S., 
Compiler of ' Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life, * Under the Cross,’ etc. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 


Rector of Honiton, Devon. 





ee — 
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Luckock on the Prayer Book. 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The Eliza- 


bethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. 


With Appendices. 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely, etc. 


‘This able and helpful book—recom- 
mending it emphatically to all educated 
members of the entire Anglican community.’ 
—Church Quarterly Review, 

* We heartily commend this very interest- 
ing and very readable book.’—Guardian. 

“Dr. Luckock’s compact and clearly 





arranged volume is a valuable contribution 
to liturgical history, which will prove in- 
teresting to all readers and almost indispen- 
sable to the theological student who has to 
master the history and vatzonale of the 
Book of Common Prayer.’—Notes and 
Queries. 





Knox Little’s Mystery of the Passion. 


Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR Most HOLY REDEEMER. 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 





The Treasury of Devotion. 


Fourteenth Edition. 


189720, 28. 6a. + 


Cloth limp, 2s. ; or bound with the 


Book of Common Prayer, 38. 6d. 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION : a Manual of Prayers for General and 
Daily Use. 


Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A, 


' Also an Edition in Large Type. 


Crown 8v0. 5S. 
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Williams’s Female Scripture Characters. 
New Edition. Crown 8v0. 55. 
FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Series of Sermons. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Formerly Feliow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


. Contents. 
Eve—Sarah—Lot’s Wife—Rebekah—Leah and Rachel—Miriam—Rahab— 
Deborah—Ruth—Hannah—The Witch of Endor—Bathsheba—Rizpah—The 
Queen of Sheba—The Widow of Zarephath—Jezebel—The Shunammite— 
Esther—Elisabeth—Anna—The Woman of Samaria—Joanna—The Woman 
with the Issue of Blood—The Woman of Canaan—Martha—Mary—Salome 
—The Wife of Pilate—Dorcas—The Blessed Virgin. 





Blunt’s Dictionary of Sects. 


Imperial Svo. 36s.; or in half-morocco, 48s. 


DICTIONARY OF SECTS, HERESIES, ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, AND 
SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Various Writers. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Eeitor of the ‘ Dictionary of Theology, ‘Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ ete, ele. 





Body’s Life of Temptation. 


Sixth Edttiton. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Tue LIFE OF TEMPTATION. A Course of Lectures delivered in sub- 
stance at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square ; also at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street. 

By the Rev. George Body, M.A., 
Canon of Durham. 


Contents. 


The Leading into Temptation—The Rationale of Temptation—Why we are 
Tempted—Safety in Temptation—With Jesus in Temptation—The End of 
Temptation. 





Tater{oo lace, London. 
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Knox Little’s Manchester Sermons. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHESTER. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


= Contents. 


The Soul instructed by God—The Claim of God upon the Soul—The Super- 
natural Powers of the Soul—The Soul in its Inner Life—The Soul in the World 
and at the Judgment—The Law of Preparation—The Principle of Preparation 
—The Temper of Preparation—The Energy of Preparation—The Soul’s Need 
and God’s Nature—The Martyr of Jesus—The Secret of Prophetic Power—The 
Law of Sacrifice—The Comfort of God—The Symbolism of the Cross—The 
Beatitude of Mary, the Mother of the Lord. 





Knox Little’s Christian Life. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Ten 
Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral in Lent and Advent 


1877. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


Contents. 


Christian Work—Christian Advance—Christian Watching—Christian Battle— 
Christian Suffering—Christian Joy—For the Love of Man—For the sake of 
Jesus—For the Glory of God—The Claims of Christ. 


Knox Little’s. Witness of the Passion, 


Crown 80. 38. 60. 
THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR MosT HOLY REDEEMER. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 
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Williams’s Devotional Commentary. 


New Edttion. Eight Vols. Crown S8vo. 5s. each. Sold separately. 
A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE, 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (SEconp YEAR). 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Txrrp YEAR)- 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

OUR LORD'S PASSION. 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 


Voices of Comfort. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8voe. 7s. 6a. 
VOICES OF COMFORT. 


Edited by the Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., 
Sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxford. 


This Volume of prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing 
the fountains of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 
It is so divided as to afford readings fora month. The keynote of each day is 
given to the title prefixed to it, such as: ‘The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 28.’ Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayers. 
After these are poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
prose or verse close the section. The book is meant to meet, not merely cases 
of bereavement or physical suffering, but ‘to minister specially to the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the 
web of the seemingly brightest life.’ 


Also a Cheap Edition. Smaili 8vo. 3s. 62. 
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The Star of Childhood. 


Fourth Edition. Royal16mo. 2s. 6d. 
THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD: a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children. 
Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 
With lllustrations after Fra Angelico. 





The Guide to Heaven. 


New Edition. 18m0. 18. 6d.; Cloth limp, 1s. 
THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN: a Book of Prayers for every Want. For 
the Working Classes, 
Compiled by a Priest, 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 
An Edition in Large Type. Crown vo. 1s. 6d.; Cloth limp, 1s. 


H. L. Sidney Lear’s For Days and Years. 


New Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


For DAys AND YzARS. A Book containing a Text, Short Reading 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 


Selected by H, L. Sidney Lear. 
Also a Cheap Edition. 3290, 18.; or Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 





Williams on the Epistles and Gospels. 


New Edition. TwoVols. Croum tuo. 58. each. 
Sold separately. 


SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
AND HOLY DAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Author of a* Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative.’ 
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Moberly’s Parochial Sermons. 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS, chiefly preached at Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 


By George Moberly, D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of Salisbury. 


Contents. 


The Night is far spent, the Day is at hand—Elijah, the Warner of the 
Second Advent of the Lord—Christmas—Epiphany—The Rich Man and 
Lazarus—The Seventh Day Rest—I will arise and go to my Father—Con- 
firmation, a Revival—Korah—The Law of Liberty—Buried with Him in 
Baptism—The Waiting Church of the Hundred and Twenty—Whitsun Day. 
I will not leave you comfortless—Whitsun Day. Walking after the Spirit 
—The Barren Fig Tree—Depart from me; for I ama sinful man, O Lord— 
Feeding the Four Thousand—We are debtors-—He that thinketh he standeth 
—The Strength of Working Prayer—Elijah’s Sacrifice—If thou hadst known, 
even thou—Harvest Thanksgiving—Jonadab, the Son of Rechab—The Trans- 
figuration; Death and Glory—Welcome to Everlasting Habitations—The 
Question of the Sadducees. P 





Moberly’s Plain Sermons. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
PLAIN SERMONS, PREACHED AT BRIGHSTONE. 


By George Moberly, D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of Salisbury. 


Contents. 


Except a man be born again—The Lord with the Doctors—The Draw-Net—I 
will lay me down in peace—Ye have not so learned Christ—Trinity Sunday— 
My Flesh is Meat indeed—The Corn of Wheat dying and multiplied—The Seed 
Corn springing to new life—I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life—The Ruler 
of the Sea—Stewards of the Mysteries of God—Ephphatha—The Widow of 
Nain—Josiah’s discovery of the Law—The Invisible World: Angels—Prayers, 
especially Daily Prayers—They all with one consent began to make excuse— 
Ascension Day—The Comforter—The Tokens of the Spirit—Elijah’s Warning, 
Fathers and Children—Thou shalt see them no more for ever—Baskets full of 
fragments—Harvest—The Marriage Supper of the Lamb—The Last Judgment., 
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Luckock’s Footprints of the Son of Man. 
Third Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN AS TRACED BY SAINT MARK: 
being Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and 
Instructions in Church. 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 


Canon of Ely ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely; 
and Principal of the Theological College. 


With an Introduction by the late Bishop of Ely. 





Goulburn’s Thoughts on Personal Religion. 
<4 New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION: being a Treatise on the 
Christian Life in its two Chief Elements—Devotion and Practice. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 
Also a Cheap Edition. 3. 6d. 


Presentation Edition, elegantly printed on Toned Pager. 
Two Vols. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Goulburn’s Pursuit of Holiness. 
Seventh Edition. Smali8vo. 5s. 


Tue PursuiT oF HoLiNness: a Sequel to ‘Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,’ intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward 
in the Spiritual Life. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Also a Cheap Edition. 35. 6d. 
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Goulburn on the Lord’s Supper. 
Sixth Edition. Smail8vo. 6s. 


A COMMENTARY, Expository and Devotional, on the Order of the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, according to the Use of the 
Church of England ; to which is added an Appendix on Fasting 
Communion, Non-communicating Attendance, Auricular Confes- 
sion, the Doctrine of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Also a Cheap Edition, uniform with ‘ Thoughts on Personal Religion,’ 
and ‘The Pursuit of Holiness. 35. 6d. 








Goulburn’s Holy Catholic Church. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: its Divine Ideal, Ministry, and 
Institutions. A short Treatise. With a Catechism on each 
Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical Instruction on the 
subject. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Contents. 


What the Church is, and when and how it was founded—Duty of the Church 
towards those who hold to the Apostles’ Doctrine, in separation from the Apostles’ 
fellowship—The Unity of the Church and its Disruption—The Survey of Zion’s 
towers, bulwarks, and palaces—The Institution of the Ministry, and its relation 
to the Church—The Holy Eucharist at its successive Stages—On the Powers of 
the Church in Council—The Church presenting, exhibiting, and defending the 
Truth—The Church guiding into and illustrating the Truth—On the Prayer 
Book as a Commentary on the Bible—Index, 
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Goulburn’s Collects of the Day. 


Third Edition. TwoVols. Crown 8vo. 8s. each. Sold separately. 


THE COLLECTS OF THE DAY: an Exposition, Critical and Devotional, 
of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Preliminary 
Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General Character, and 
Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded Collects of 
the First Prayer Book of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


: Contents. 

VotumE I. Boox I. Jztroductory.—On the Excellencies of the Collects—On 
the Origin of the word Collect—On the Structure of a Collect, as illustrated by 
the Collect in the Burial Service—Of the Sources of the Collects: Of the Sacra- 
mentary of Leo, of the Sacramentary of Gelasius, of Gregory the Great and his 
Sacramentary, of the Use of Sarum, and of S. Osmund its Compiler—On the 
Collects of Archbishop Cranmer—Of the Restoration Collects, and of John 
Cosin, Prince-Bishop of Durham—Of the Collects, as representing the Genius of 
the English Church. Book II. Part I.—7he Constant Collect. Part I1.—Col- 
lects varying with the Ecclesiastical Season—Advent to Whitsunday. 


VotumeE II. Boox II. contd.—Trinity Sunday to All Saints’ Day. Boox III. 
—On the Collects after the Offertory. AvpENDIx A.—Collects in the First 
Reformed Prayer Book of 1549 which were suppressed in 1552—The Collect 
for the First Communion on Christmas Day—The Collect for S. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s Day (July 22). AppENDIx B.—E-xposttion of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer—The Second at Morning Prayer, for Peace—The Third 
at Morning Prayer, for Grace—The Second at Evening Prayer, for Peace— 
The Third at Evening Prayer, for Aid against all Perils. 





Knox Little’s Good Friday Addresses. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 28.3; or in Paper Cover, ts. 


Tue THREE Hours’ AGONY OF OUR BLESSED REDEEMER: being 
Addresses in the form of Meditations delivered in S, Alban’s 
Church, Manchester, on Good Friday 1877. 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 
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Luckock’s After Death. 


Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their rela- 
tionship to the Living. 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 


Canon of Ely, etc. 


Contents. 


Part I.—The Test of Catholicity—The Value of the Testimony of the Primi- 
tive Fathers—The Intermediate State—Change in the Intermediate State— 
Prayers for the Dead: Reasons for Our Lord’s Silence on the Subject—The 
Testimony of Holy Scripture—The Testimony of the Catacombs—The Testi- 
mony of the Early Fathers—The Testimony of the Primitive Liturgies— 
Prayers for the Pardon of Sins of Infirmity, and the Effacement of Sinful 
Stains—The Inefficacy of Prayer for those who died in wilful unrepented Sin. 


Part II.—Primitive Testimony to the Intercession of the Samts—Primitive 
Testimony to the Invocation of the Saints—The Trustworthiness of the Patristic 
Evidence for Invocation tested—The Primitive Liturgies and the Roman Cata- 
combs—Patristic Opinions on the Extent of the Knowledge possessed by the 
Saints—The Testimony of Holy Scripture upon the same Subject—The Beatific 
Vision not yet attained by any of the Saints—Conclusions drawn from the fore- 
going Testimony. 


SuPPLEMENTARY CuHapTers.—(a.) Is a fuller Recognition of the Practice of 
Praying for the Dead desirable or not?—(4.) Is it lawful or desirable to practise 
Invocation of Saints in any form or not?—Table of Fathers, Councils, etc.— » 
Passages of Scripture explained or quoted—General Index. 





S. Bonaventure’s Life of Christ. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By S. Bonaventure. 
Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 
‘The whole volume is full of gems and __ seek food for their daily meditations, we can 


rich veins of thought, and whether asacom- scarcely imagine a more acceptable book.’ 
panion to the preacher or to those who —Literary Churchman. 
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Newman’s Selection from Sermons. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SELECTION, adapted to the Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, from 
the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons’ of JoHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
B.D., sometime Vicar of S. Mary’s, Oxford. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, B.D., 


Late Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


Contents. 


Advent :—Self-denial the Test of Religious Earnestness—Divine Calls—The 
Ventures of Faith—Watching. Christmas Day :—Religious Joy. New Year's 
Sunday :—The Lapse of Time. £/ighany:—Remembrance of Past Mercies— 
Equanimity—The Immortality of the Soul—Christian Manhood—Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy—Christian Sympathy. . Septwagesima:—Present Blessings. Sexa- 
gestma :—Endurance, the Christian’s Portion. Ouznguagesima :—Love, the One 
Thing Needful. Zext:—The Individuality of the Soul—Life the Season of 
Repentance—Bodily Suffering—Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus— 
Christ’s Privations a Meditation for Christians—The Cross of Christ the Measure 
ofthe World. Good Friday:—The Crucifixion. Easter Day :—Keeping Fast 
and Festival. aster-Tide :—Witnesses of the Resurrection—A Particular 
Providence as Revealed in the Gospel—Christ Manifested in Remembrance— 
The Invisible World—Waiting for Christ. A scexsion:—Warfare the Condition 
of Victory. Sunday after Ascension:—Rising with Christ. Whitsunday :— 
The Weapons of Saints. Tyrinz¢ty Sunday:—The Mysteriousness of our Pre- 
sent Being. Sundays after Trinity :—Holiness Necessary for Future Blessed- 
ness—The Religious Use of Excited Feelings—The Self-wise Inquirer—Scrip- 
ture a Record of Human Sorrow—The Danger of Riches—Obedience without 
Love as instanced in the Character of Balaam—Moral Consequences of Single 
Sins—The Greatness and Littleness of Human Life—Moral Effects of Com- 
munion with God—The Thought of God the Stay of the Soul—The Power of 
the Will—The Gospel Palaces—Religion a Weariness to the Natural Man—The 
World our Enemy—The Praise of Men—Religion Pleasant to the Religious— 
Mental Prayer—Curiosity a Temptation to Sin—Miracles no Remedy for Un- 
belief—Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed—The Shepherd of our Souls 
—Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the World. 
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Early Influences. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
EARLY INFLUENCES. New Edition. 


With a Preface by Mrs. Gladstone. 


Chapter I.—-Infancy. Chapter 1I1.—Watchfulness and Affection. Chapter III. 
—The Faults of Childhood and the Influence of Religious Instruction. Chapter 
IV.—Good Impulses and Moral Influence. Chapter V.—Manner and Accom- 
plishments. Chapter VI.—The Mental Powers of Childhood—Instruction in 
General. Chapter VII.—Home—The Influence of Domestic Life upon the 
Country in General. Chapter VIII.—The Difficulty and the Reward. 


The School of Life. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. Seven Addresses delivered during the London 
Mission, 1885, in St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, to Public ~ 
School Men, by late and present Head Masters. 

With an Introduction by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 


Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. Formerly Head Master 
& Harrow School. 








H. L. Sidney Lear’s Precious Stones. 


Three Vols. 32mo. 18. each; or in Paper Covers, 6d. each. 


Precious Stones, collected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 


I. PEARLS—GRACE. 
II. RUBIES—NATURE. 
III. DIAMONDS—ART. 


Also a Superior Edition, 160, with Red Borders, 2s. each. 


‘Diamonds contains extracts having re- Kempis, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Faber, 
ference to Art. Many will appreciate the Newman, Emerson, while one or two reflec- 
beautiful passages from Ruskin; and the tions fraught with practical wisdom have 
carefully chosen thoughts from the writings been gathered from Lord Chesterfield. The 
of Newman, Faber, and Sir Joshua Rey- collection called Rwdzes contains reflections 
nolds will give pleasure. An undercur- on Nature from S. Augustine, S. Francis 
rent of devotional feeling has guided the de Sales, and S, Gregory, besides extracts 
choice of these extracts. In Feards the from Ruskin, Neale, Hugh Macmillan, and 
compiler has taken a wider range. We Charles Kingsley.’—Zimes. 
find valuable meditations from Thomas a 


An Edition complete in One Volume, 16mo, with Red Borders, 3. 6d. 
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Jennings’ Ecclesia Anglicana. 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the Church of Christ in 
England, extending from the Earliest to the Present Times. 


By the Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings, M.A., 


Fesus College, Cambridge, sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew 
University Prizeman, Fry Scholar of S. Fohn's College, Carus and 
Scholefield Prizeman, and Rector of King’s Stanley, 





Bickersteth’s The Lord’s Table. 


Second Edition. 16mo. 18.; or Cloth extra, 2s. 


THE LORD'S TABLE; or, Meditations on the Holy Communion Office 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 


By E. H. Bickersteth, D.D., 
Bishop of Exeter. 
“We must draw our review to an end, and sincere thanks to Mr. Bickersteth for 


without using any more of our own words, this goodly and profitable ‘‘Companion to 
except one parting expression of cordial the Communion Service.” ’—Record. 





Manuals of Religious Instruction. 
New and Revised Editions. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
MANUALS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Edited by John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral. 
I. THE CATECHISM AND PRAYER BOOK, 
II. THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
III, THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
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Aids to the Inner Life. 


Five Vols. 32mo, Cloth limp, 6d. each ; or Cloth extra, 1s. each, 
Sold separately. 


These Five Volumes, Cloth extra, may be had in a Box, price 75. 
Also an Edition with Red Borders, 2s. each. 


AIDS TO THE INNER LIFE. 


Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshtre. 


These books form a series of works provided for the use of members of the 
English Church. The process of adaptation is not left to the reader, but has 
been undertaken with the view of bringing every expression, as far as possible, 
into harmony with the Book of Common Prayer and Anglican Divinity. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In Four Books, By THomas A 
Kempis. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the Year. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. From the French of S. 
FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 


pe DDeN LIFE OF THE SOUL. From the French of JEan NicoLas 
ROU. 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. Together with the Supplement and the Path 
of Paradise. By LAURENCE SCUPOLI. 


*We heartily wish success to this im- venient for common use. The price at’ 


portant series, and trust it may command an 
extensive sale. We are muchstruck, not 
only by the excellent manner in which the 
design has been carried out in the Transla- 
tions themselves, but also by the way in 
which Messrs. Rivington have done their 
part. The type and size of the volumes are 
precisely what will be found most con- 


which the volumes are produced is marvel- 
lously low. It may be hoped that a large 
circulation will secure from loss those who 
have undertaken this scheme for diffusing 
far and wide such valuable means of 
advancing and deepening, after so high a 
standard, the spiritual life.’— Literary 
Churchman. 





Blunt’s Theological Dictionary. 


Second Edition. Imperial 8vo. 


42s. ; ov in half-morocco, 52s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
By Various Writers. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Editor of the ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ etc., etc. 
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Norris’s Rudiments of Theology. 


Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY. A First Book for Students. 


By John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedrai. 


Contents. 


Part I.—FUNDAMENTAL DoctTRINEs :—The Doctrine of God’s Existence—The 
Doctrine of the Second Person of the Trinity—The Doctrine of the Atonement 
—The Doctrine of the Third Person of the Trinity—The Doctrine of The Church 
—The Doctrine of the Sacraments. 


Part II.—TuHE SoTEeRIoLoGy oF THE BribLE:—The Teaching of the Old 
Testament—The Teaching of the Four Gospels—The Teaching of S. Paul— 
The Teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of S. Peter and S. John—Soterio- 
logy of the Bible (concluded). 


APPENDIX—ILLUSTRATIONS OF Part I. FROM THE EaRLy FATHERS :—On the 
Evidence of God’s Existence—On the Divinity of Christ—On the Doctrine of 
the Atonement—On the Procession of the Holy Spirit—On The Church—On the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist—Greek and Latin Fathers quoted or referred to in 
this volume, in their chronological order—Glossarial Index. 





Medd’s Bampton Lectures. 


8vo. 16s. 


THE ONE MEDIATOR. The Operation of the Son of God in Nature 
andin Grace. Eight Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1882, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 


By Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., 


Rector of North Cerney ; Hon. Canon of S. Alban'’s, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop ; late Rector of Barnes ; Formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
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H. L. Sidney Lear’s Christian Biographies. 


Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 
By H. L. Sidney Lear. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, Daughter of Louis xv., known also 
as the Mother Térése de S. Augustin. 

A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, of 
the Order of S. Dominic. 

HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Grarry. Translated by special permission. 
With Portrait. 

S. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 

THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY IN FRANCE. Charles de Condren—S. Philip Neri and 
Cardinal de Berulle—S. Vincent de Paul—Saint Sulpice and Jean Jacques 
Olier. 

A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 

BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAI. 





H. L. Sidney Lear’s Five Minutes. 


Third Edition. 16mo. 35. 6d. 
FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 


Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 





Pusey’s Private Prayers. 
Second Edition. Royal32mo. 2s. 6a. 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. 


By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 
Edited, with a Preface, by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. 
Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul's. 








——— 
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Half-a-Crown Editions of Devotional 
Works. 


New and Uniform Editions. 
Seven Vols. 16mo. 25. 6d. each. Sold separately. 


-HALF-A-CROWN EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL WoRKS. 
Edited by H. L. Sidney Lear. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO MEN. By ArcusisHop FENELON. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO WOMEN. By ArcusisHop FENELON. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF S. FRANCIS 
DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF GENEVA. 


THE SPIRIT OF S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE 
OF GENEVA. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. 

SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the French. With an Introduction by the 
Rey. T. T. Carter, M.A, 





H. L. Sidney Lear’s Weariness. 


Large Type. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 
WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 
By H. L. Sidney Lear, 


Author of ‘ For Days and Years,’ ‘ Christian Biographies,’ etc., etc. 











Maxims from Pusey. 
Third Edition. Crown16mo. 25. 
MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS from the Writings of EDWARD BOUVERIE 
Pusey, D.D. 


Selected and arranged for Daily Use, by C. M.&., 
Compiler of ‘ Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life,’ ‘ Under the Cross,’ etc. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. M. F, Sadler, 
Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Honiton. 
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Body’s Life of Justification. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. A Series of Lectures delivered in 
substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


By the Rev. George Body, M.A., 


Canon of Durham. 


Contents. 


Justification the Want of Humanity—Christ our Justification—Union with — 
Christ the Condition of Justification—Conversion and Justification—The Life of 
* Justification—The Progress and End of Justification. 


Keys to Christian Knowledge. 


Seven Volumes. Small8vo. 1s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
The 2s. 6d. Edition may still be had. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D,, 
Editor of the ‘ Annotated Bible,’ ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ etc., ett. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. CF 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. P 
CHURCH HISTORY (Ancient). 

CHURCH HISTORY (Mopery). 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE (founded 
on the Church Catechism). 


Edited by John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral, 
Editor of the‘ New Testament with Notes,’ etc. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. . 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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Woodford, James Russell, Bp. of Ely, 1820-1 
Sermons on subjects from the Old Testame 
by James Russell Woodford ; edited by Herbe 
Mortimer Luckock. -- London : Rivingtons, 1 
xiii, 2198p. ; 20cm. 


17 sermons. 
1. Church of England--Sermons. 2. Bible. 


--Sermons. I. Luckock, Herbert Mortimer, 1 
1909. ed. II. Title. 
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